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New Industrial Branch, Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, Washington 


MODERN . . . A new type window and a specially-designed work space for tellers 
(See IN THE TREND OF BANKING ... Page 3) 
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A Check Paper All Your Own 


Why not follow the lead of America’s out- 
standing banks and corporations? Let us 
reproduce your tradé-mark in the paper 
' itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper pro- 
wee vides maximum protection against altera- 
mene _—=—séstion and counterfeiting—saves banks 
sorting time — helps prevent errors. 
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LETTERS 








American Way 


Strs: Last August our association be- 
gan issuing a small, four-page monthly 
publication, called “Insured Savings,” for 
mailing to our customers and friends. 











4, “INSURED SAVINGS” 





. A Sh Published for, by and in the interest of 
z FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
5 x OF MT. OLIVER 
317 Brownsville Road, Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
Vol. 1 AUGUST, 1946 No. 1 





“INSURED SAVINGS” 


Insured Savings is not just an idle for buying a home or to borrow funds 
phrase—it is an actual fact. Savings to pay: for a homc, this Association 
deposits are. insured up to $5,000 in 
this Association. Borrowing  cus- 
tomers owe us and we are the party 
who should be insured and we are 

Our Charter requires that loans must 


is a good once to remember. It was 
created to help you to home owner- 
ship and has no other purpose or 


business, 


be protected by a: first lien or mort- . 
gage on the property on which we “INSURED SAVINGS” will come 
are lending and since we are confin- to you from time to time as we can 
ing our loans to home owners only, get the material together. Items 
where the monthly housing expense will be written by members of our 
is about what the owner would have staff, except perhaps articles that 
to pay for rents, the use value to the appear so apropos and much better 
owner, considering that part of his written than we ourselves could do it 
monthly payment gocs to reducing that we could ill afford ‘to spoil 
his mortgage and constitutes a real them—in which case we will give 
savings, is greater to him than the due credit to the author. We hope 
money valuc of the property in- to make it so interesting that you 
volved. will look forward for the next num- 
ber. We expect to have something 
All of which is proof positive that of our Association, readable and not 
funds deposited with us are safe. too heavy—some humor—some eco- 
We chose it as a name for this little nomics—some philosophy and some 
brochure because it seems typical of human interest stories.. Because of 


what we are.and what we stand for 
and should be a constant reminder 
that whether you want to save funds 


its size we will probably not be too 
We hope you like it. If 
you do, pass it along to your friends. 


tiresome 














We felt that a better knowledge of eco- 
nomic facts and principles and a broader 
insight into the spiritual ideals that have 
made this nation great are fundamental to 
a continuation of its greatness. We wanted 
to do our bit toward that end. 

Our efforts have already brought some 
favorable comment as well as some very 
desirable accounts. 

C. M. Jounson, Secretary 

First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Mt. Oliver, 
Pittsburgh 10, Pennsylvania 
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Cattle Brands 


Strs: Our bank is located in the south- 
western part of New Mexico in an area 
noted for its large cattle ranches. 

We know a good many of the ranchers 


by their cattle brands and some time ago 
started painting these neatly on the walls 
of our directors’ room. Beneath each 
brand is a typed label of the name of the 
cattle ranch owner, each a customer of the 
bank. At first we didn’t identify the brands 
but visitors asked so many questions we 
were forced to label them. 

Needless to say, our customers like the 
idea. 

J. A. Foster, Vice-president, 

First National Bank, 
Lordsburg, New Mexico 
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Bank Architecture 


Strs: Congratulations on your article, 
“New Developments in Bank Quarters.” 
It is particularly gratifying to find that 
bankers are leaning toward bank archi- 
tecture that conforms to the communities 
in which they are located. In the past too 
many banks have tried to design branches 
that could be spotted anywhere, like chain 
stores, and it is only in the past few years 
that some have seen the value of com- 
munity architecture. 
Aaron G. ALEXANDER, Architect, 
20 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, New York 
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Booklets 


Strs: We appreciate your listing our 
folder on ‘Commercial Checking Accounts” 
in your Booklet Counter section, and we 
are very much delighted with the favorable 
response. It is not only evident that your 
magazine enjoys a large circulation but 
that the reader-interest is exceedingly high. 

WarREN M. Gopparp, Vice-president, 

State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Sirs: We certainly appreciate the serv- 
ice that you are offering to readers through 
“The Booklet Counter.” It is very helpful. 

LesLiE HEITEL, 

New Business Department, 
Valley National Bank, 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Vice-president Foster and customers’ cattle brands 
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Bank Ambassador 


Strs: There has come to me directly 
and indirectly more favorable comment on 
the story “Making Friends via a Bank 
Ambassador” than on any I have had, 
except, it may be on the “Fifty Years in 
Banking” story (The Burroughs Clearing 
House, January, 1941). 

The repercussions have been far and 
wide and our local paper gave.a digest of 
the story with equally favorable reaction. 

WILLIAM H. KnirFrin, President, 

Bank of Rockville Centre 
Trust Company, . 
Rockville Centre, New “York 
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In the TREND of BANKING 
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A Guide for Future 
Bank Design 


Tellers’ cages of unique design constitute 
perhaps the most outstanding innovation 
in a new branch of the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank that is replete with features of 
interest to other financial institutions. 
This structure, located in the heart of the 
city’s industrial district, represents the 
most advanced thinking of the bank’s 
planning department and will serve as a 
model for future branch offices of Seattle- 
First. 

Important features. The teller cage 
design can best be described in conjunction 
with the plan sketch reproduced on this 
page. As the teller stands at his window 
station he has within reach the silver cup- 
board (number 2 on the sketch); telephone 
and directory (3) shared with an adjacent 
cage; form trays (4); reserve currency (5); 
flat money wrappers (6); well-type station- 
ary cash drawer with folding top (7) in 
which is provided a place for currency 
straps, clips and rubber bands as well as 
currency and cashed checks; and a stool 
(8) which can be revolved into the cage aisle 
at a point next to the cash drawer (the top 
of the latter provides a major work surface 
when the teller is handling clerical work), 
or the stool can readily be folded out of 
the way during the customer traffic periods 
of the day. It will also be noted that the 
cage has no door at the rear to hamper 
entrance or exit. 

Another special feature is the dual 
accessibility of the batch box (1) and the 
revolving signature file (9). Through these 
built-in fixtures, other bank employees 
have access to necessary papers and 
records without entering the cage, and at 
the same time the material is within easy 
reach of the teller. 

There are no wicket barriers between the 
customer and the teller, yet protection of 
the cage’s contents is readily obtainable. 
An accompanying illustration shows how, 
when it is desired to close the cage, two 
sliding panels can be brought together. 
These panels are of aluminum, harmonizing 
with counter screens of the same material. 

In fact, the recurrent gleam of aluminum 
is a dominant note of the decoration theme, 
along with the extensive use of glass. 
Thirty-six aluminum louvered ‘“Holo- 
phane”’ lights lend a decorative note to the 
ceiling, while alternate panels of aluminum 
and clear glass are used to form a striking 
mezzanine wall. Solex glass, a_heat- 
resistant and non-glare glass, is used on the 
large window panels, eliminating the neces- 
sity for venetian blinds. Illuminated 
plexi-glass signs provide attractive depart- 
mental identification. 

Customer conveniences. There are a 
host of features contributing to customer 
convenience. A more spacious officer sec- 
tion is provided by extending the counter 
partition on an angle from the entrance, 
rather than in a straight line. Also, there 
is an alcove, furnished with a telephone 
and comfortable chairs, in which the 
customer may wait or rest. A public con- 





1. Batch Box 


2. Silver Cupboard 
3. Telephone and Directory 


5. Reserve Currency 

6. Flat Money Wrappers 
7. Stationary Cash Drawer 
8. Stool 

9. Revolving Signature Card File 


4. Form Trays 





Industrial Branch, Seattle-First National Bank, has many new features. Outstand- 
ing: Teller cages with built-in fixtures, sliding wicket panels 


Branch represents latest ideas of bank’s planning department 


ference room is provided, in addition to the 
one utilized by officers and customers; this 
public room is available both during and 
after banking hours, since it can be reached 
through the outer foyer. The safe deposit 
department also has a direct side entrance 
which permits entrance after banking 
hours. 

And, of course, provision for ample 
parking was considered a “must” in plan- 
ning the new branch. The problem was 
solved by providing parking space on 
either side of the building, with a connect- 
ing driveway at the rear which minimizes 
the needs for extensive backing and 
maneuvering of cars. 

Incidentally, the architectural division 
of the Seattle-First National Bank has 
been headed for many years by Miss 
Frances Swenson. She collaborated with 
an outside architect, J. Lister Holmes, in 
planning the many advanced features of 
design embodied in the Industrial Branch. 


Trends in Regard to 
Bank Problem No. 1 


A salient trend in banking today is the 
greatly increased emphasis that bank 
management is giving to all phases of per- 
sonnel relations. 

This is markedly observable, for example, 
in the number of banks which recently 
have placed senior officers in charge of per- 
sonnel administration. This vital task is 
being assigned to individuals with some 
authority or voice in management policy. 

The trend is also instanced in the action 
of President Arthur W. McCain of The 
Chase National Bank in appointing an en- 
larged Personnel Committee, consisting of 
five members widely experienced in organi- 
zation and operations with a combined 
service record of 140 years. This group 
meets weekly to consider problems of the 
staff. Employees are invited to feel free 
at all times to consult with any members 
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of the committee. In picturing the group, 
The Chase magazine headed the photo: 
“Ten Ears You Can Borrow—And You 
Get the Interest!” 

Counselling service. Still another met- 
ropolitan institution is experimenting with 
an employees’ counselling service, formu- 
lated by the Personnel Department to aid 
the staff member in his relationship with 
the bank’s management. A junior officer 
is the counsellor in charge. Any employee 
is at liberty to utilize the service to discuss 
grievances, to seek answers to questions, 
to discuss his progress in the bank organi- 
zation, etc. Such conversations are to be 
confidential. It is another attempt to 
bridge the void existing between manage- 
ment and employee in large institutions. 

There is also greater emphasis on more 
scientific and equitable administration of 
salaries and promotions, with moderate-sized 
as well as large banks considering job analy- 
sis plans, a topic covered in the lead article 
of the current issue (page 17). 

Extensive study is being made of retire- 
ment plans by banks which have not al- 
ready instituted such programs. On the 
strictly monetary front, there have not 
only been numerous announcements of in- 
creases in basic salary scales but also 
bonus distributions and introduction of 
profit sharing arrangements. Hours are 
being adjusted, Saturday work eliminated. 

In recognition of this pronounced trend, 
the next several items cover some interest- 
ing personnel projects including employee 
participation in management, profit shar- 
ing plans in country banks, movies for 
employees, and a fashion show for women. 
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An Employee-Management 
Participation Plan 


The employee-management council is 
not an entirely new idea in the important 
province of employee relations, but the 
plan of the Community Savings Bank of 
Rochester at Rochester, New York, has 
special features which warrant attention. 

As pointed out by one of the Rochester 
bank’s officers, “Most of the aspects of our 
plan are not unique... Although conceived 
by management its details will actually be 
worked out by staff representatives.” 

The plan has two main features: (1) 
a junior management council to participate 
actively in management, and (2) a bonus 
for all members of the staff to be paid twice 
yearly, based on improvement of service 
to the public and the development of new 
business. 

The participating council is made up of 
ten staff members, five elected by the 
officers and department heads group and 
five by the directors of the bank’s em- 
ployee’s association. Membership on the 
junior management council is rotated each 
six months with the election of six new 
members and the retention of the chair- 
man and secretary and two other members 
of the previous council. An important 
provision of the plan requires equal repre- 
sentation of both officer and employee 
groups at all times. 

In addition to planning the monthly 
business ‘goals and encouraging suggestions 
from the staff, and its own membership, 
functions of the participation council are 
to recommend to management new policies 









PROVIDING NATION-WID 


OHIO - INDIANA « MICHIGAN 






E INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


LLINOIS »« WISCONSIN 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


In assisting in the financing of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has made an important contribution to its progress through participation as an original 
underwriter in more than 450 bond issues, totaling about $3,500,000,000, 
of corporations in the East North Central States. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


AMOUNT COMPANY ISSUE MATURITY 
$38,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY First Mtge. 334% 10-1-71 
9,400,000 CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD CO. First Mtge. 334% ~=5-1-85 
155,000,000 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 2-1-77 
113,825,000 CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY First Mtge.244%  9-1-75 
14,000,000 THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 5-1-64 
28,850,000 THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY First Mtge.234% 10-1-75 
6,500,000 _ THE INDIANAPOLIS UNION RAILWAY CO. Ref.&Imp.244%  6-1-86 
5,000,000 MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. S.F.Debs. 544%  2-1-48 
45,000,000 NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. First Mtge.344%  8-1-73 
48,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. First Mtge.3}4% —9-1-75 


Second of a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure ‘Providing Nation-W ide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,” copy of which will be mailed upon request. 
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to benefit the staff and the public, im- 
provements in present services, methods 
of reducing expenses of operation and im- 
proving earnings, matters pertaining to 
personnel, job training, efficient operation, 
and subjects of general concern to staff 
or public. 

Charles F. Carson, president of the bank 
and sponsor of the plan, has been com- 
mended for avoiding one of the pitfalls 
which many managements have built for 
themselves. Instead of instituting the plan 
with fanfare as a cut-and-dried decision 
of management, he sought the counsel of 
his junior associates and employees in 
working out the details. 


° 4 


Movies for Employees 


Competition for employees is being met 
by banks in many parts of the country 
with improved working conditions and 
added conveniences. One of the latest 
examples is the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland’s innovation of sound movies 
during lunch periods. 

The short movies, in both technicolor 
and black and white, are shown by means 
of a 16mm. projector in the bank’s audi- 
torium. Selection of films was made from 
a list of over 50,000 pictures, of which none 
is shown at more than one lunch period 
show. The films cover such subjects as 
travel, safety, health, industry, science, 
hobbies, agriculture and sports. 

In setting up its noontime theater, the 
bank encountered one problem which is 
likely to confront others who may make 
the same offering to employees; sound 
reverberation had to be eliminated. To 
do this, the bank found that soundproof 
panelling of only the ceiling and of the wall 
opposite the screen worked satisfactorily. 

Completing the arrangement is a record 
player for music before and after films, 
and a microphone setup for making 
announcements. 


° ¢ Sd 


Bank Sponsors Fashion 
Show Morale Builder 


The Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles discovered recently that a 
social function exclusively for bank women 
employees is an excellent morale builder. 
The occasion was an autumn mid-morning 
fashion show for its 900 women employees. 

According to Chester C. Lincoln, vice- 
president and manager of the bank’s per- 
sonnel department, the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the show (and the combination 
breakfast and lunch served) was the direct 
result of the good work of the committee 
of bank women who were chosen to plan 
the show. 

The committee chose the date, Novem- 
ber 5 (election day), for two reasons. All of 
the bank women were free to attend on 
that day, and they would be free when 
most other businesses were not taking a 
holiday and husbands would be occupied 
with their work. The place and setting 
for the combination breakfast-lunch and 
fashion show was at the Ambassador Hotel 
in Los Angeles from 10 to 12 A.M. 

The branch managers were notified of 
the planned function and they extended 
invitations to their women staff members 
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Banking Facilities for 
FOREIGN TRADE 








As bankers, you render your customers a valuable ‘service by helping 
them with their foreign trade and international banking transactions. 
Helping our correspondent banks with these problems is, in turn, a 


service we offer you. 


Our Foreign Department is a well-rounded organization with extensive 

. . / . 
banking and exchange experience. We are glad to cooperate with corre- 
spondents in connection with export and import transactions ... foreign 


exchange .. . transfer of funds and other foreign banking problems. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Security-First National Bank stages fashion show in Los Angeles 


in all of the 95 offices and branches in Los 
Angeles County. As soon as the branches 
returned lists of their women employees 
who expected to attend, they were mailed 
printed tickets on which individual table 
numbers were noted. The girls from each 
branch were seated at the same table, 
making for congeniality. 

Arrangements for the show were made 
with the public relations department of a 
large department store. The show was 
presented in a decorative autumnal setting 
and the fashions were modeled by six girls 
selected from the bank’s staff along with 
eight of the store’s mannequins. 

The store emphasized popular-priced 
clothing which “the well dressed business 
girl should wear throughout the day’— 
suits, coats, and business clothes—along 
with some date and dinner dresses and 
formal evening gowns. 

Interspersed with the fashion show was 
musical entertainment, which included 
dances by women from the bank and piano 
solos by an outstanding young American 
pianist. 

The bank has no doubt that the 900 
girls were pleasantly surprised with the 
gigantic, informal party and such remarks 
as “‘When are we going to have another?” 
and “‘Such lovely clothes—and they weren’t 
at all expensive,” are among the typical 
comments which were subsequently over- 
heard from the bank women. 

It should be added, for any bank con- 
sidering such a function, that the Security- 
First National Bank’s planning committee 
found the store chosen for participation in 
the show to be very co-operative and well 
satisfied with the results of their bank 
planned fashion parade. 


Profit Sharing Plans 
in Smaller Banks 


A recent issue of Bank News magazine 
describes profit sharing plans in two anony- 
mous country banks, indicating that such 
an arrangement is not limited to metro- 
politan institutions. Following is a con- 
densed summary of the information con- 
tained in the Bank News article: 

Both of these banks have put in effect a 
profit sharing plan in which both officers 
and employees participate, and both banks 
report that they have today a happy per- 
sonnel situation. All members of the staff 
really try to sell their bank’s services both 
on duty and after working hours, because 
they feel that in effect they are working 
for themselves. If the bank prospers, they 
know that they will be cut in on the 
“kitty.” 

Bank “‘A”’ is a rather large country bank, 
with a somewhat complex profit sharing 
plan, but one that is workable . .. Bank 
A’s plan is along these lines: 

The first so many thousand dollars (a 
set figure) of net operating earnings for 
the year are considered as money belonging 
strictly to the stockholders, and are either 
paid out in dividends or added to capital 
structure. 

After that, a fixed percentage of all net 
operating earnings go into a “jack pot,” 
and at the end of the year this amount of 
money is distributed among the employees 
and active, officers on a pro rata basis 
according to their salaries. 

Profits or losses from the purchase and/or 
sale of securities are not included in the 
**jack pot,” as such is not operating income, 
and such sales or purchases might result 


in unduly high or low “‘jack pots” in a year 
which would not truly reflect the work the 
bank’s staff had done to bring in profitable 
business. 

The plan has worked out beautifully in 
Bank A. Nobody has threatened to quit 
since profit sharing was installed, and all 
members of the staff are working hard to 
bring in business and to hold expenses 
down, because they know that they will 
get some of those additional dollars at the 
end of the year. 

“Keep in mind that any plan of this 
kind must be sold to stockholders,” says 
the managing officer of Bank A. “It is 
my contention that the plan is as good for 
the stockholders as for anyone else. Any 
plan that makes all employees feel that 
they have an interest in the earnings of 
the institution and has the effect of causing 
them to give the institution the very best 
they have is a good thing for everybody 
concerned; and the plan, instead of cutting 
down stockholders’ dividends, will, over a 
long period of time, increase them.” 

The story of Bank B is much shorter... 
The bank has only four active officers and 
employees. It has no set formula, no set 
percentages or figures. But at the end of 
every year the “melon’’ is sliced according 
to what the managing officer and principal 
stockholder considers proper. This has 
been done for a number of years, and the 
bank went through the war with no per- 
sonnel problem. The other officer and the 
employees know that the managing officer 
will do the right thing by them when 
Christmas time-rolls-around. 
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Country Bank Program 
For 1947 


Of direct interest to all country bankers 
are the decisions reached at recent meetings 
of the A. B. A. Country Bank Operations 
and Agricultural Commissions. 

The Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion has set up a seven-point program, 
under the direction of committees on cost 
analysis, government bond portfolios, inter- 
nal operations, personnel, public relations, 
reserves, and service charges. 

A notable development from this meet- 
ing is the new step planned by the cost 
analysis committee for country banks. 
While this committee plans to cost analyze 
700 additional banks which have not previ- 
ously participated in the program, a 
second prospective step is the preparation 
of a manual explaining and illustrating the 
commission’s method of analysis. Through 
the use of this manual, relatively small 
banks will be able to do the cost analysis 
job themselves in the future. 

To assist country banks in managing 
their government bond portfolios under 
today’s uncertain conditions, the commit- 
tee in charge of studies on this subject will 
keep current the study recently published 
on government bond policies. 

Internal operations methods in use by 
country banks will be studied by the inter- 
nal operations committee and a pamphlet 
on the subject will be made available. 

The other committees chosen have in- 
augurated comparable programs which will 
be aimed at disbursing pertinent informa- 
tion to country banks. 

Presiding over the meeting. was Clyde D 
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Harris, new chairman of the Country 
Bank Operations Commission and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, who succeeds Wil- 
liam C. Rempfer, president of the First 
National Bank, Parkston, South Dakota. 

The farm program. From the Agricul- 
tural Commission meeting at Louisville, 
Kentucky, comes the announcement by 
Commission Chairman Charles T. O’Neill, 
vice-president and trust officer of the 
National Bank and Trust Company at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, that emphasis 
will be placed during the coming year on a 
three-part program. These include studies 
on soil conservation, bank activities in 
behalf of farm youth, and educational 
projects to benefit both bankers and 
farmers. 

A closer view of the results of this meet- 
ing shows resolutions for work on these 
eleven fronts: 

1. Soil conservation. The Commission 
will urge each banker to know what the 
important soil problems of his community 
are and to follow conservation practices 
that have been proved sound. In this 
process the bankers will be encouraged to 
be prepared to make loans to finance con- 
servation. 

2. Outside farm programs. The Com- 
mission will urge that banks, through hav- 
ing an officer or employee devoting full or 
part-time to a definite outside farm pro- 
gram, will be able to “take their services 
out to the farms.” 

3. Youth activities. It will be the job 
of the Commission to stimulate activities 
benefiting farm youth. 




















Country Bank Operations Commission formulates seven-point program 


4. Farm land prices. The Commission 
will continue to provide banks with current 
information as to farm land price trends 
until the danger of inflation has passed. 

5. G.I. farm loans. The greatest serv- 
ice a banker can render to veterans is to 
see that they get started right. Banks will 
be urged to co-operate with the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee in each county 
to render special service to veterans. 

6. Credit files and merchandising farm 
credit services. It is highly important that 
all country banks have adequate credit 


: information to better serve the needs of 
their farm customers. The technique of 
how successful bank operations in this field 
are carried on will be brought to the atten- 
tion of all banks. 

7. Commodity loans. Studies will be 
made to improve the techniques in the 
field of commodity credit. 

8. County key bankers. The Commis- 
sion will urge the state bankers associations 
to hold key banker conferences to inform 
the county key bankers of their respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. 
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Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 







Member: New York Clearing House 
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New guide to business conditions throughout the country 


9. Farm credit schools and general 
agricultural schools for bankers. The 
Commission will encourage each of the 
states to set up special schools on farm 
credit to improve the general knowledge of 
bankers about agriculture and farm man- 
agement. 

10. Subsidized competition. The Com- 
mission will aid country banks in compet- 
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natural resources, industrial equipment and 
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tial supplier of raw materials and a wide variety of 
manufactured goods. Should you wish to investi- 
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coast. Our Business Development Department is 
a mine of information. At Head Office we operate 
a Credit Information Bureau on a world-wide basis. 
All of these services are available to you. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency —68 William Street 
Norman G. Hart — Agents — Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, 
in the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in London and Paris 
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ing against subsidized agricultural credit. 
11. The 1000-point rating program. A 
measure of the progress of country banks 
and of their state associations in rendering 
services to farmers, the 1000-point program 
has demonstrated its usefulness over a long 
period of years. Further improvement will 
be made in the manner of collecting the 
data upon which the results are based. 
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Business Activity Map 


To aid in analyzing comparative busi- 
ness activity of different sections of the 
country at a given time, the Railway 
Express Agency is preparing a monthly 
* ” of such activity, based on ship- 
ments of products from manufacturers or 
producers to retailers or consumers with 
no price element involved. 

Illustrating the first of these monthly 
business-activity maps (October) is the 
one at the top of the page. Breaking the 
country down into 13 sections, the map 
represents only actual business transac- 
tions. It will be noticed, for a two-way 
comparison of both time and area, that the 
base over-all rating of 100 represents 
activity for the month of October, 1945, 
and that the rating for October, 1946, is 
108, while the rating for the quarter previ- 
ous to last October was 116. 

Further information about the monthly 
business-activity maps may be obtained 
from the news bureau of the Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 

. . * 


Trust Promotion Through a 
Sales Manual 


How to secure the most effective co- 
operation of commercial banking officers 
and key employees in developing new trust 
business? That was the problem at the 
Baltimore (Maryland) National Bank, and 
a familiar one to trust officers of many 
banks. The Baltimore bank’s solution has 
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been in a technique old to other kinds of 
selling but relatively unusual in the trust 
business—a trust sales manual. 

The bank had been receiving active co- 
operation from the commercial banking 
officers and key employees, productive of 
many valuable trust accounts, but results 
were considered less effective than they 
should have been, considering the fertile 
field. Trust officers of the bank thought 
the trouble might lie in an inadequate 
understanding of the basic problems of the 
estate owner and the application of trust 
services to them, or perhaps in an im- 
proper sales approach, or both. 

The officers responsible for trust develop- 
ment asked themselves, “‘Is there a method 
of injecting these essential ingredients? 
Our goal is merchandizing trust services. 
Why not train our potential salesmen by 
means of a sales manual, such as other 
salesmen use?” 

Beyond expectations. The officers had 
never seen a trust sales manual, written 
simply enough for persons engageéd pri- 
marily in other activities, and an extensive 
search for one was fruifless: .They décided 
to prepare their own. The result has been 
beyond their expectations and, while -the 
manual has been in use for only a few 
months, to date it has been the most effec- 
tive method tried. 

The primary objective was to equip 
trust-service “salesmen” with the mini- 
mum information necessary to enable them 
to recognize potential prospects, ferret out 
their problems, arouse a concern about per- 
sonal affairs, and finally persuade them to 
discuss situations with advisors from the 
bank’s trust department. But, for the 
benefit of those desiring more compre- 
hensive understanding of estate problems 
and trust services, the trust sales manual 
goes considerably beyond the necessary 
minimum. The additional information 
may be studied or omitted, as the indi- 
vidual: wishes. 

Simple explanations of the laws of 
property, estate administration, descent 
and distribution, wills, and each of the 
principal personal trust services are in- 
cluded. These subjects are given a human- 
interest touch and dramatized wherever 
possible. The consistent co-operation with 
attorneys is also emphasized. 

Numerous true stories taken from the 
trust department’s experience illustrate the 
otherwise straight text. These stories are 
designed to serve the double function of 
making dry reading more interesting and 
making points stick in the memory. 

Manual’s use. Having prepared the 
manual, how to use it was the next ques- 
tion. First a class was announced for 
selected junior officers, branch managers 
and other key employees, limited in num- 
ber to assure informality and an atmos- 
phere for free discussion. The class met 
one hour each week for nine weeks, and 
lively discussions of previously assigned 
topics made each hour extremely interest- 
ing. Sales suggestions were tried between 
sessions and the results were reported, 
initiating spirited discussions and advice. 
Sometimes these sessions turned into 
“experience meetings” and the “students” 
contributed illustrations from their experi- 
ences for the different subjects being con- 
sidered. There was no compulsion about 
the meetings, either in attendance or in 
preparation. The last session was given 
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over to an oral quiz based on cases, testing 
students’ knowledge and their skill in 
its use. 

The results. The results of the manual’s 
use have varied, but some of the men keep 
their manuals in a handy place for frequent 
reference, apply their new knowledge, and 
eagerly report on their efforts. They then 
ask for further advice as to how to deal 
with particular situations. They have 
gained assurance in their approach and 
taken pride in their increasing success. 

From time to time they, and the senior 
officers as well, receive fresh stimulus 
through short talks addressed to them, 
each talk designed to develop only one 
sales idea and dramatized by a short 
story. The stories are later given to them 
in written form to keep in their kits. 

Miss Mary Howard, assistant trust 
officer at the Baltimore National Bank, 
organized the trust-sales manual. She 
reports that the bank has a limited supply 
of the manuals on hand and will be glad 
to furnish a copy to any bank requesting 
one, while the supply lasts. 
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Window Display Program 


A program of window displays that do 
not advertise the bank’s services but 
present interesting features and sidelights 
of life in Cleveland has been carried on 
successfully for the past six years by the 
Second Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation of that city. 

The association is located on the ground 
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Department store window techniques used to develop displays 


floor of the Williamson Building on Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland’s main business artery, 
where it enters the city’s public square. 
Second Federal’s window is ten feet wide, 
five feet deep and seven feet high. It is 
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THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


There are many sound business reasons why our ThriftiCheck plan 
is in successful operation by over 400 banking offices throughout 
the United States. 


Two of these important reasons are stated by a Massachusetts 
bank: “In addition to increasing our income, we feel that the 
service is a good-will builder.” 


Our client banks agree that imprinting every ThriftiCheck with 
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They find that they have low account mortality with ThriftiCheck; 
that its speed and economy of operation also produce profits 


Write for our new ThriftiCheck Brochure. We will consider it a 
favor if you mention the name of this publication. 
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constructed and lighted like a department 
store window. The association is cur- 
rently engaged in a remodeling campaign 
which will result in a display window 
twenty-nine feet long in the same location 
and the program will be continued on a 
more ambitious scale, according to the 
bank’s president, C. W. Grove. 

What is the process of scheduling and 
exhibiting such civic, industrial and local- 
interest displays? To mention only a few 
recent exhibits, these are some which 
attracted a continuous crowd before the 
window: The Cleveland Orchestra, The 
National Air Races, The Mid-American 
Exposition, the National Doll and Toy 
Society and the Alcohol Tax Unit displays. 

Listing them, they may sound drab, but 
the secret of the outstanding success has 
been found to lie in the selection of mate- 
rial, the plan of displays and the choice of 
properties. 

At the Second Federal, about 70 per 
cent of the displays are solicited by an 
officer of the bank who calls the corpora- 
tion advertising manager.or the agency 
handling the corporation’s account, and 
suggests displays. The others are done on 
requests made to the bank by representa- 
tives of the corporations or general public. 

The first step is to schedule a time for 
any particular display. They are usually 
booked two to three months in advance, 
one for every 10 days. The second step is 
in making the plan, which calls for a con- 
ference between the person most interested 
in the display and Harry B. Winsor, vice- 
president of Second Federal, who oversees 
the association’s public relations program. 

Next comes the production phase. The 
material to be displayed, the sign copy 
needed and the general plan are discussed 
with a window trimmer who is employed 
by one of the city’s department stores and 
works part time for the association. He 
orders backgrounds, display racks, etc., 
when they are needed, and sees that they 
are delivered on time. 
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When the display features a_ civic 
organization, as it does in the illustrated 
Cleveland Orchestra presentation, the 
bank has all signs made and charges the 
cost to its window display budget. When 
an industrial firm sponsors the exhibit, the 
firm pays for all signs except the main 
theme which reads, “Second Federal 
presents...” 

The third phase is in organizing the dis- 
play itself. The window trimmer assem- 
bles properties, the sponsoring firm or 
organization delivers materials to be dis- 
played and the trimmer goes to work 
behind drawn drapes. 

The occasion for the Cleveland Orchestra 
display was the orchestra’s annual cam- 
paign for maintenance funds. Instead of 
the customary display of posters for such 
a campaign, it was planned to use the 
original artist’s drawings in scratch board 
technique as the. background. Sign copy 
was carefully written in order not to over- 
emphasize money raising features. When 
the window trimmer asked for a number of 
brass instruments he was cautioned not to 
make the window look like a music store. 

The central feature of the display, done 
with gold paper and highly polished trum- 
pets, trombones and French horns, became 
a corsage of musical instruments. Thus, 
a somewhat ordinary subject became a 
display that attracted wide attention. 

“We use our window, not to advertise 
our savings and home-financing services, 
but to present to the community interest- 
ing stories of industrial and civic progress 
and to show hobhbies..and activities of 
Cleveland’s citizens,’’ said Mr. Grove. 
“It has become one of the best known 
windows in downtown:’Cleveland. Besides 


the good will of the people connected with 
the organizations we have featured, the 
window has become a widely known 
identifying feature for our association.” 
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Mortgage-Cancellation Plan 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn is 
offering a new service to its mortgage- 
borrowers, a Mortgage-Cancellation Plan 
designed to assure the families of home 
owners‘and home buyers a debt-free home 
should the. borrower die before the debt is 
paid. 

This plan will enable mortgage bor- 
rowers, at a minimum cost, to arrange for 
insurance which will automatically cancel 
the remaining mortgage debt in the event 
of their death. Mortgage-cancellation in- 
surance is now available in conjunction 
with any of “The Dime’s” monthly-pay- 
ment mortgage plans. For a_ borrower 
(at age 35), with a $5,000 mortgage, pay- 
able monthly over 20 years, the cost of 
this insurance is only $2.85 per month, in 
addition to his payment of $31.65 which 
includes interest and principal. One 
monthly payment includes them all. 

Illustrated below is the manner in which 
the mortgage-cancellation. plan has been 
introduced to the public.. The newspaper 
advertisement raises the-question, “‘What 
good would a mortgage-burdened home be 
to your wife and family-if'you were no 
longer here?’’, and promotes .requests for 
a booklet (also illustrated). which fully 
explains the plan’s advantages. A notable 
feature of the booklet is-the “checklist,” 
a chart by which one may-tell at a glance 


Promoting a plan for insuring the lives vA home buyers 
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If paper is to be as useful and valuable as 
it can be in modern business, it should be 
made of new cotton fibers. These long, tough 
fibers lend strength to paper and give it 
wearing qualities obtainable in no other way. 
That’s why all PARSONS papers are new 
cotton fiber papers. 


Cotton fiber record keeping papers — ledgers 
and bristols — with their brisk, clean, hard, 
smooth finishes are easier to work with and 
last far longer. Their superior writing and 
erasing qualities, their additional strength, 
durability and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a fraction of a 
cent a piece. 

Wherever records on cards or sheets take a 
beating from use by hand or machine, you'll 
find cotton fiber paper. Even for records that 
are consulted or posted infrequently, it pays 
to use these strong, firm permanent papers. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 
Scotch Linen Ledger, made in white, buff and blue 
entirely of the best cotton and linen fibers. 


Parsons Linen Ledger, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and buff. 


Parsons Index Bristol, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and five colors. 


Defendum Ledger, 75% cotton fibers in white and 
three colors. 


Mercantile Record, 75% cotton fibers in white, 
buff and blue. 


Mechano Form Ledger, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 


Mechano Form Index, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. - 


Durable Ledger, 50% cotton fibers, in white and buff. 


Crest Ledger, 25% cotton fibers, in white and six 
colors. 


So for all your records, get the paper de- 


signed and engineered for modern business, 
PARSONS cotton fiber paper. 









It Pays to PLC Messi, ‘ 








Made With New Cotte Fib ae 

















Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
© ppc, 1947 
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what the monthly cost of the insurance will 
be to borrowers of different ages and for 
mortgages of terms from 10 to 20 years. 
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Unique Country Bank in 
the ‘‘Capital of Egypt’ 


Any nationwide compilation of unusual 
country banks would certainly include the 
$414 million Bank of Benton, located in the 
Southeastern Illinois community of Benton. 

Part of the bank’s claim to distinction 
lies in its physical quarters. The structure 


which it occupies was remodeled so success- 
fully that it has excited the interest of 
many other banks throughout the country, 
and resulted in numerous requests for in- 
formation on the plans. An accompanying 
view shows the extremely modern exterior 
with automobile window, reported to be 
the first to be opened in Illinois. Instead 
of an electric sign, a floodlight illuminates 
the bank at night. 

The interior is finished in knotty pine, 
and a special effort was made to keep the 
atmosphere different from that of the 
traditional financial institution. Attention 
was paid to such details as having the 


Noteworthy quarters, interesting histor- 
ical and photographic collections, help 
to distinguish this Illinois bank 


metal work surrounding the vault entrance 
correspond with the lighting fixtures, etc. 

Old documents. The bank building, 
itself, however, is not the only reason why 
the Bank of Benton is known beyond its 
immediate area. In large measure its 
prominence also derives from the interests 
of R. H. Havens, the executive vice- 
president. 

Some time ago Mr. Havens started col- 
lecting old documents of historical signifi- 
cance, with the idea of interesting the 
local school children, especially the young- 
sters in the lower grades. As this became’ 
known, he was presented with many speci- 
mens for his collection. He now has 
original papers belonging to Washington, 
Lincoln, Madison, Garfield, and so on. In 
fact, he has obtained virtually a complete 
set of documents with the signatures of 
former presidents. This material has been 
mounted in cases, and it provides a focal 
point of interest on one wall of the bank’s 
lobby. 

Visitors entering Mr. Haven’s private 
office discover another noteworthy collec- 
tion, consisting of photographs of promi- 
nent business men, bankers and political 
luminaries. This collection also grew to 
major proportions after he had placed 
several portraits in his office. 

Promotion flair. With its unusual 
characteristics, Bank of Benton is not 
backward in promoting itself. It dis- 
tributes colored post cards illustrating its 
drive-in window, and this customer fea- 
ture is also reproduced on its checks, deposi- 
tor statements, statement of condition 
folders, and letterheads. The bank exterior 
is likewise pictured on letterheads and 
checks. 

The trade area in which the bank is 
centered is popularly called ““Egypt,”’ so 
on each of the five highways entering 
Benton there are large signboards picturing 
the pyramids, and reading: “The Bank 
of Benton welcomes you to the Capital of 
Egypt.” 

Thus from the standpoint of bank quar- 
ters, “personality” in management, and 
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iiiiiek a OF y ial 
FOUNDED 1817 
MORE THAN 480 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Statement of Condition, October 31st, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . . . . « « $ 222,395,370.70 
Notes of and cheques on other banks . . . . i aie dal 68,650,013.82 
Government and Other Public Securities (not eaceailiag iounien value) 1,099,728,432.17 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks (not exceeding market value) 56,022,926.42 
Call Loans ee ee ee ae a oe ee ee eee 59,391,558.13 


$1,506,188, 301.24 


° . e . 7 e . e e . e . 301,659,974.44 
* 10,575 ,688.13 





Commercial and Other Loans . 
Bank Premises . 


Customers’ Liability onder ‘Acceptances ond Lowers ol Credit 
(as percontra) . a he ee ae We eee tae ae 21,538,615.59 
Other Assets . . a sap ae Sgt Re Wig BRT aS Sa 4,023,008.00 


$1,843,985,587.40 











Notes of the Bank in Circulation . . ....... o «$ 5,512,707 


Deposits. . ee @ ee « o Bpeeeeeee 
Acceptances ond Levers of Credit Outstanding Fe ae Sa 21,538,615.59 
Other Liabilities . 








. © . a . . . . . . . . . . . 1,465,270.15 
Capital . . . . roe er eee eee 
Rest or Reserve Fund ‘4 ne i » «+  42,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . el Cee ee 1,256,285.81 79,256,285.81 
$1,843,985,587.40 








If you desire information on Canadian conditions, your inquiries will receive prompt and thorough attention from our 
Business Development Department at the Head Office in Montreal or from any of our offices in the United States. 


Head Office: Montreal 
GEORGE W. SPINNEY, C. M. G., President B. C. GARDNER, General Manager 


OFFICES in NEWFOUNDLAND at St. John’s, Corner Brook, Curling, 
Grand Falls, St. George’s, Botwood, Buchans, Stephenville ‘Crossing. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, SAN FRANCISCO-— Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 
G. R. Ball, C. T. Aulph, F. W. Hunter, Agents 333 California St., San Francisco 4, G. T. Eaton, President. 

LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2., 
CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, A. D. Harper, Manager; 9 Sioa Place, S. W. 1, 
A. St. C. Nichol, Manager. T. E. Roberts, Manager. 
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WISHED 
FOR 


Y OU can — 


Mom knew the value of a savings account 
even though she wasn't able to attain one of 
ber own. Rut building that wall of security 
around your own family can be arranged 
through a savings account at this bank with as 
little as $1.00. You simply deposit, in person or 
by mul, whatever amounts you can set aside 






: 


often said 


each week or each month. In s surprisingly 
short time you'll find that you've built « sub- 
stantial fund. And while your money atcumu- 
lates for an emergency or for a specific purpose 
it earns more money for you by drawing interest 

Your money couldn't be safer! And you 
coukin’t be smarter! Come in and let us explain 


ih lle iS SE ge a 6 ENO NEE OAD. cS 0K 8 





all details. Then you'll be in a position to enjoy 
the sense of security that was Mamma's 
fondest dreara. 





Chicago Terminal 
National Bank 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. + FRA 0470 


sail 








Drama's philosophy of thrift is recaptured in promotional folder 


promotional activities, the Bank of Benton 
rates as an individualistic and unusually 
interesting institution. 


° ° ° 


Alert Thrift Promotion 


Many banks use accounts of local hap- 
penings and activities to advantage in 
their advertising and promotional pieces. 
One unusual example of such alertness is 
seen in the accompanying promotional 
folder, devised by the Chicago Terminal 
National Bank. 

A Chicago theater is currently producing 
the play entitled, “I Remember Mama,” 
in which the main character’s philosophy 
of thrift is the primary theme. Using this 
same theme, the bank’s folder is headed, 
““A Message from Mama,” and features 
one of the important lines from the play, 
“Iss not good for little ones to be afraid 
... tonot feelsecure.”’ The folder goes on to 
explain that savings can easily be a reality 
to the reader and tells the simplicity with 
which a savings account can be opened at 
the bank. 

The folder is distributed at intermissions 
by the ushers at each performance of the 
play, and folders are also included with 
playbills at matinee performances at two 
other Chicago theaters. Several thousands 
more are being mailed to patrons and 
distributed at the bank. 


° ° ° 


Bank Publishes Digest 
of Veteran Benefits 


As part of its program of service to war 
veterans, the Central Bank, Oakland, 
California, recently ran an advertisement 
in the city’s two daily newspapers featuring 
in four columns the various types of educa- 
tional assistance and other veterans’ bene- 
fits now available. 

The bank management believes this is 
the only complete digest of its kind com- 


piled so far, for it lists the type of benefit, 
basis of eligibility, nature of benefit and 
the administrative agency concerned. It 
covers not only those offered by Uncle 
Sam under the G. I. Bill of Rights but also 
those obtainable from the State of Cali- 
fornia, the City of Oakland and the 
County of Alameda. 

This digest proved very popular with 
veterans, for within a period of three weeks 
the bank received more than 40,000 re- 
quests for reprints and had to order more 
copies printed. Requests also came in 
from correspondent banks for permission 
to run similar copy in their territories. 

The Central Bank takes a special inter- 
est in the welfare of veterans, for it main- 
tains a G. I. loan department staffed by 
veterans of World War II; the head of its 
public relations department is Jerry Owen, 
former Army major with two years’ service 
overseas, and its president is Frank N. 
Belgrano, Jr., former national commander 
of the American Legion. 


. & 6 


Former G. I.’s Will Feel 
‘*At Home’’ Here 


A new bank at Tolleson, Arizona, the 
24th office of the Valley National Bank of 


Phoenix, is of unique design. 

With no suitable building available, and 
confronted with a scarcity of construction 
materials, the bank by-passed both prob- 
lems by housing the new office in a Quonset- 
type structure. They believe that their 
Tolleson office is one of the few, if not the 
first in the country, to use this war-born 
structure for bank quarters. It has the 
usual corrugated steel curved roof, sides 
and back, but the front is of clapboard 
construction. The interior has asphalt tile 
flooring, clapboard counters, formica counter 
tops and indirect fluorescent lighting, 
with everything done in white. 

A permanent building will replace the 
Quonset as soon as materials become more 
plentiful. 

a * + 


Detroit Will be Host 
to the A. I. B. 


The American Institute of Banking, 
educational section of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has completed its plans for 
the 1947 convention, to be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, June 2 to 6. It is announced 
that the Book Cadillac and the Statler 
Hotels have been selected as headquarters 
for the five-day convention which will be 
presided over by George J. Greenwood, Jr., 
national president of the institute and 
assistant manager of The Bank of Cali- 
fornia N. A., Portland, Oregon. 


Sf Sd ° 


‘Local Color’’ in Bank 
Advertising 


Following the advertising dictum that 
it takes only one good idea to make an 
entire publicity campaign if that idea is 
repeated often in an interesting and varied 
manner, The Greenwich Trust Company, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, preceded the 
recent opening of its new branch at Cos 
Cob by featuring the fact that the branch 
would be located at an intersection on the 
Boston Post Road in Cos Cob which has 
long been known in the neighborhood as 
“The Hub.” 

An old-fashioned wagon wheel bearing 
the words, “At The Hub,” was a promi- 
nent part of every advertisement run by the 
bank for three months before the branch 
opened. The theme of the campaign capi- 
talized on local pride by reproducing large 
photographs of Cos Cob landmarks, the 
last. of which was disclosed as the long- 
needed bank in a large section hitherto 
without convenient banking facilities. 


Quonset-type structure temporarily solves branch’s housing problem 
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Landmarks COS COB 





~ COS COB BRANCH- 


THE GREENWICH TRUST CO. 


ADORE HLORRAL DEMONTY e 





Build-up for branch opening 


The main advertisements were inter- 
spersed with smaller advertisements men- 
tioning one by one the different features 
and services of the forthcoming branch, 
such as the number of tellers’ windows, the 
women’s department, night depository, 
safe deposit boxes, abundant parking space. 
In all the advertisements, it was pointed 
out that these features would be available 
at ““The Hub,” 

A notable supplement to this well- 
developed campaign was the time-tried 
idea of listing in an interesting fashion the 
different services of the new bank. These 
were pointed out in newspaper advertise- 
ments and a two-color booklet under the 
heading, “‘101 ways to use this bank.” 

As a final tie-in with the newspaper and 
booklet campaign, at its opening the branch 
distributed a souvenir telephone directory 
in which the twelve principal landmarks of 
the territory were again reproduced. 

o = e 


Another Musical Bank 


Many banks throughout the country 
have undertaken the flavoring of their 
staff’s work with different kinds of music, 
for different periods of the day, and with 
varying degrees of volume. The desira- 
bility of music during working hours has 
been rated by institutions from “‘nil’’ to 
“nothing like it.” 

From the City National Bank of Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, comes the 
report that this bank, the first in the state 
to add music to its other environmental 
factors, finds that it has brought wide 
approval. Programs are played for twelve 
minutes every hour. 

Each department of the bank is equipped 
with a separate loud speaker which can be 
regulated so that the music will not domi- 
nate the attention of the employees or cus- 
tomers in any part of the building. 

Mr. J. R. Fain, president of the bank, 
tells of the reaction of one of the bank’s 
staff members which he considers typical. 
The staff member, a janitor, at the moment 
of notice was standing atop a ladder, 
polishing a marble pillar. 

“No one would have given the janitor 
a second look under ordinary circum- 
stances,” said Mr. Fain. “But .. . his 


head and shoulders were swaying to the 
rhythm of the music, one heel was out of 
its shoe to beati.time, and he was working 
twice as fast and with more pleasure than 
ever before.” 

+ * * 


Senior Executives Class 
for Mortgage Lenders 


Specifically for the experienced execu- 
tives of mortgage lending institutions who 
may feel themselves becoming out of step 
with fast-moving general developments in 
their field, the Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation of America, co-operating with New 
York University will hold a senior execu- 
tives course from January 29 to 31. 
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Registration for the course will be 
limited to principal executives of mortgage 
lending institutions. Among the faculty 
members for the course will be Dr. Marcus 
Nadler of New York University. 


e e 


Important Meeting for 
Consumer Credit Men 


The operating heads of some 1,200 in- 
creasingly busy bank installment lending 
departments will meet with leading manu- 
facturers and distributors of durable con- 
sumer goods at the National Consumer 
and Installment Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in St. Louis, 
Missouri, January 23-25. 
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When your business-vane points toward 
New England, you will find at this bank 
complete knowledge of markets and busi- 
ness conditions. ‘The wide experience of 
this institution is especially valuable in 
handling difficult or unusual situations. 





CapiTAL $10,000,000 








«Outstanding Strength” for 110 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SuRPLUS $20,0000,00 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 
Limited 
New York Agency: 34 Wall Street 


| 71 Branches in ; 
Argentina Brazil Chile Colombia } 
Ecuador El Salvador Guatemala Nicaragua } 
} Paraguay Peru Uruguay Venezuela ; 
| England France Portugal Spain ; 


HEAD OFFICE: London, England 


eager EIGHTY YEARS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Information and Advice 


Regarding Banks’ Investments 


A timely service extended to correspon- The experienced staff and _ specialized 
dents by the Chase is the study and analysis facilities long maintained by the Chase 
of a bank’s portfolio of U.S. Government for reviewing investments have proved 
and other securities. valuable to banks throughout the country. 

Specific recommendations are made Advice and information on investments 
based upon the bank’s overall investment is only one of the many helpful services 
position and particular requirements. that Chase offers to its correspondents. 


Among other services to corres pondent banks are: 


Issuance of letters of credit Safekeeping of securities 
Collection of checks, drafts and other bank documents 
Transmission of funds abroad and shipment of currency 
Information on credit standing of firms and individuals 
Participation in local loans when desired by correspondents 


Performing a wide range of incidental services 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JOB RATING SCALE 
a d I CI 


Routine work (one or more repetitive operations) 
thet requires very little judgment. 

Varied routine work (manuel or clericel work of 
different kinds) that requires some judgment. 
Difficult or involved work, not necesserily new, 
but requiring unusuel cere end attention as well 
@s some independent thinking. 

Unusuelly difficult end involved work (comprising 
new problems thet require independent action and 
thinking. ) 

Unusuel work of ea complex nature requiring the use 
of judgment and independent thinking. 

New problems to be faced constantly requiring the 
making of vitel decisions. 









1 - 2 - Jobs thet involve little loss. 
3 - 4 - Jobs that involve some loss. Cash or securities 
in smell amounts or other duties where errors 
might cause some loss to the bank or to customer. 
Jobs thet involve considerable cesh and securities 
or other duties where complete end thorough per- 
formence is herd to control. 

9 -10 - Jobs hendling lerge amounts of cash or = aa 

securities or comperable responsibilitie: 

11 -12 - Work of benk-wide neture or involving catibttaents. 


oa 
' 

@ 
' 


V Contect with the public, customers, end personnel. 





TI Preperetion for the job. 


intelligence. 





- 2 - No experience, high school educetion, average 


1 
3 - 4 - Requires some special training such es typing, 
stenogreaphy, negotiable instruments, etc. 
5 - 8 - Bxperience in several jobs leading to this one. ll -12 
9 -10 - Requires feir knowledge of some perticuler field 
such as eccounting, investments, loens, lew, etc. 
11 -12 - Requires a thorough knowledge of et least one 
field and also some knowledge of releted fields. 
13 -14 - Requires knowledge covering severel fields suf- 


Combined weights in no case shell exceed fourteen. 
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0 - None 
ficiently to discuss them intelligently. Requires 1-2- 
wide experience. 

In connection with above, 

Consider speciel skills required: 3-4- 
Shorthend Piling 
Typing Accounting 
Secreteriel Lew 
Correspondence Lengueges 
Negotieble Instruments Special Accounting 
Investments Income Tex 

III Personel guelificetions needed for the job. 

Appesrence Repidity 
Vitality Adeptebility 
Courtesy Initistive 
Perseverance Directing Ability 
Tactfulness Accurecy 
Vigor 7-68- 
Weight only when absolutely needed. Weight more 
then one only in yery exceptionel ceses. 9 -10 - 









Jobs rarely coming into contact with others. 
Contect 
Jobs heving some contect outside the group. (Do 
not include contacts of a delivery neture.) 

Jobs coming into contect with the public and 
employees regulerly on routine metters. 

Jobs for which personality end the ability to get 
along with people ere primary quelifications. 
Jobs having major contacts with either customers, 
public, or personnel. 


VI Degree of executive responsibility. 


Qversees work for a group doing routine work under 
direction of a supervisor. 
methods. 
of assigned work) 

Supervises ordinery work group under supervision 
of e@ manager. 
for methods. ) 


Maneger of @ smell independent depertment. 
routine work. 


Assistants to the heed of a large division. 

5 - 6 - Supervisor of a lerge division in e lerge depert- 
ment doing routine work. 
methods. 


Supervisor of e group doing individuel work under 
@ meneger or en officer. 


First assistent to the heed of e large division. 
Meneger of e lerge department doing routine work 
Responsible for methods to Comptroller and 
responsible for ell workers. 

Menager of lerge division doing routine work 
(Responsible for methods and workers.) 


Meneger of e depertment doing individual work. 
(Responsible for methods and workers. ) 





















enerelly with others in the seme group. 


Not responsible for 
(Responsible only for proper completion 


(Doing routine work; not responsible 
Doing 


-or- 


Somewhat responsible for 
Responsible to e maneger and an officer. 


-or- 


-or- 


Keystone of the system is this scale breakdown of the factors used in evaluating jobs 


ITS DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 





Jos ANALYSIS 


A plan that has been in the process of evolution since the early 
1920’s, and the writer’s views on job evaluation for smaller banks 


rapidly growing interest among 

banks in job analysis and job 
evaluation. Part of thisis undoubtedly 
a reflection of the current trends, 
but a more important part, we be- 
lieve, is the increasing recognition of 
the basic advantages of job evaluation 
for both employers and employees. 

We have seen this increasing interest 
at first hand, in the number of bank 
officers from other banks who have 
called at our bank to examine our 
program and to discuss its operation. 
Many of these have been officers of 


ie recent months there has been a 


By 
CHARLES C. LOONEY 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


larger banks who have come from 
various parts of the country. Many 
others have been officers from our 
correspondent banks, both large and 
small. 

The best way we can make our 
contribution to this subject, we feel, 


is to do two things: One, to describe 
our own plan. Two, to present our 
ideas on the matter of job evaluation 
for smaller banks, as we have given 
them to our correspondents. 

Let us take up the second part of 
this first, lest smaller institutions 
arrive at the conclusion that no part 
of job evaluation is for them. We do 
not believe that this is true for the 
reason that they are confronted with 
the same problem of evaluating the 
jobs in their banks as the big bank. 

It does not seem to us that the ques- 
tion of how big a bank should be to 












eT ee 








have a job evaluation plan can be 
answered in terms of the size of its 
deposits. It can be answered, we 
think, from an appraisal of the jobs in 
any given bank. Any bank that is 
large enough to have its jobs set or 
confined to specific duties can con- 
sider job evaluation. 

What the smaller bank can do is to 
place its job evaluation plan under the 
direction of its operating officer, pro- 
viding, of course, that he has a good, 
general knowledge of the bank’s oper- 
ation. With the printed material that 
is available to him, the help of his 
correspondent bank, the organization 
of a job evaluation committee and the 
support of the bank’s upper officers, 
he can begin a program. The advan- 
tages to the bank will come in more 
orderly promotions and better salary 
administration. 

Our bank’s experience in job analy- 
sis goes back to the early 1920’s. From 
then to 1934 a number of our officers 
worked on the system, developing and 
improving it a step at a time. In 
1934, the program came up for its 
first major revision. Looking back, we 
feel that our early efforts were pretty 
crude, although they were considered 
very modern and up to date at the 
time. 

In 1939, we again undertook a 
major study of our program. This led 
to our present system which was 
largely inaugurated in 1939. In our 
study and in the refinements and 
changes that have been made up to 
the present, we have had three main 
objectives that may serve as guide- 


Members of Job Analysis Committee and assistants. 
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posts for others: 1. To have an 
administrative organization, or com- 
mittee, for the program that would be 
representative of the bank’s manage- 
ment. 2. To have a system that would 
be simple and effective for our own 
bank. 3. To establish a routine that 
would keep the system up to date. 


HE administration of our program, 

as it stands today, is vested in a Job 
Analysis Committee which is a sub- 
committee of our Operating Committee. 
This is a five-man committee composed 
of one of the bank’s vice-presidents, an 
assistant vice-president, the secretary 
of our bank whorepresents the Trust De- 
partment, our personnel officer, and the 
writer, who serves as chairman. Our 
assistant comptroller serves as secretary 
of the committee and we have an ad- 
ministrative assistant in the depart- 
ment devoting a good share of his 
time to job analysis. 

Besides the fact that our committee 
is a respresentative one, and this is a 
matter of vital importance, it has the 
full support of our top management. 

Our system of job analysis is our 
own development. It has served us 
very satisfactorily, but we do not 
want to intimate that it is the best 
system nor to detract in any respect 
from other systems. We do feel, how- 
ever, that it best meets the needs of 
our bank, with its 850 employees. 

The keystone of our system is 
the Job Rating Scale, illustrated on 
page 17. This chart is broken down, 
first, into the six factors we use in the 
analysis of any and all jobs. In going 


Left to right: J.T. Browning, assistant to the comptroller; J. A. Sterett, advisor; George Slight, vice-president; J. B. Mitchell, 
assistant vice-president; Mr. Looney; M. Q. Lytle, secretary; F. L. Stone, personnel officer; M. K. Heald, assistant comptroller 
and secretary of the committee. Mr. Looney is committee chairman; other members are Messrs. Slight, Mitchell, Lytle and S.one 


They meet on call, are responsible for administering plan 


to our present plan, incidentally, we 
decreased the number of factors by 
more than half. Each factor is then 
broken down into a number of sub- 
divisions as a means of determining the 
number of rating points to be allocated 
to that factor for any specific job. 

Perhaps, in listing the factors and 
the breakdowns for rating point values, 
it should be stated that this is a step 
in arriving at an evaluation of the 
various bank jobs and that in no case 
are the ratings applied to the indi- 
viduals filling the jobs. The factors 
are: 

1. Complexity of duties. This fac- 
tor covers the extent of the judgment 
that is required and a weighting of the 
importance of the decisions to be 
made. The rating points accorded to 
the job are as follows: 

Routine work, one or more repeli- 
tive operations, that requires little 
judgment: 1-2 rating points. Varied 
routine work, manual or clerical work 
of different kinds, that requires some 
judgment: 3-4. Difficult or involved 
work, not necessarily new, but re- 
quiring unusual care and attention as 
well as some independent thinking: 
5-8. Unusually difficult and involved 
work, comprising new problems that 
require independent action and think- 
ing: 9-12. Unusual work of a com- 
plex nature requiring the use of judg- 
ment and independent thinking: 13- 
16. New problems to be faced con- 
stantly requiring the making of vital 
decisions: 17-20. 


2. Preparation for the job. This 


covers knowledge, training and experi- 
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BOOKKEEPING. DEPARTMENT. 203 Dete 
Rati Job Reting Sheet 
Pointe () Ase't Cashier 
Name of Job: Commerciel Bookkeeper 
aa Department and Division: - Bookkeeping 203 
47 Description of work: 
46 
' . *. 
45 G) Ase't Manager 1. Sort and post debit and credits to commercial accounts 
4y and balance “Book"; post statement ledger. 
43 . 2. Pay endorsements, dates, amounts, stop payments. 
4&2 3. Report fluctuation in balances and watch uncollected funde. 
ul 4. Post statements each month and run Book weekly. 
4o 
39 
38 L.A.File 
37 Superviso 
36 1 )Ass't Lig. 6 ) Section 
35 File (4) Daésk Aee't Supervisor 1- 
ab Supervigor 
33 
32 1. Routine work (one or more repetitive operseticns) 
31 C:) hes Acs't thet requires very little judgment. 
zs 2. Veried routine work (manuel or clerical work of 
38 different kinds) thet requires some judgment. 
27 3. Difficult or involved work, not necessarily new, but 
26 requiring unusuel cere and ettention es well as some 
26 independent thinking. 
oh Relief Ase't (:) 
2u L: A. File 1 eer Item 4. Unusuelly difficult and involved work (comprising 
23 pater . new problems thet require independent ection end 
22 ones Grin G) wet thinking. ) 
Gen'l Gir tation 
2 (:) Bookkeep Te oy. Sa 5. Unusubl work of 8 complex neture requiring the use 
19 Bank Individual (2) &y Si } Sombonciel of judgment end independent thinking. 
Bookkeepers Mail Teller Typast ey 
18 e Typist Bookkeepers . New problems to be feced constantly requiring the 
1? pad ad acee making of vitel decisions. 
16 eller Typist 





Departmental chart shows comparative ratings, aids review 


BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT - 203 
JOB TITLE 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


OF 


ASS'T LETTER OF AUTHORITY FILE SUPERVISOR 
SECTION SUPERVISOR 

DESK ASSISTANT 

DESK ASSISTANT 


RETURN ITEM TELLER 


RELIEF ASSISTANT LETTER OF AUTHORITY FILE 


GENERAL GIRL 

RATION BOOKKEEPER 

COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPER 
TELAUTOGRAPH OPERATOR AND TYPIST 
IND. MAIL TELLER TYPIST 

RETURN ITEM TELLER TYPIST 


QUOTA 4s 








JOB ANALYSIS STATISTICS 





Form for applying rating point values to job factors 


HARRIS TRUST aNd SAVINGS BANK 


DATE LAsT 
CHANGE 


1-10-45 


ll- 9-43 


10-11-45 


10-11-45 





This summary statistics sheet lists rating points for all positions in the bookkeeping department 


Part of a comprehensive set of forms developed by Job Analysis Committee for better salary administration 


ence, with rating points as follows: 
No experience, high school educa- 
tion, average intelligence: 1-2. Re- 
quires some special training such as 
typing, stenography, knowledge of 
negotiable instruments, ete.: 3-4. 
<xperience in several jobs leading to 
this one: 5-8. Requires fair knowl- 
edge of some particular field, such as 
accounting, investments, loans, law, 
etc.: 9-10. Requires knowledge cover- 


ing several fields sufficiently to discuss 
them intelligently. Requires wide 
experience: 13-14. 

In connection with the above the 
special skills required and to be con- 
sidered are: Shorthand, typing, secre- 
tarial work, correspondence, negotiable 
instruments, investments, filing, ac- 
counting, law, languages, special ac- 
counting, income tax work. 

3. Personal qualifications for the job. 


Weight only when absolutely needed. 
Weight more than one only in very 
exceptional cases. Combined weights 
in no case shall exceed fourteen. 
Appearance, vitality, courtesy, per- 
severance, tactfulness, vigor, rapidity, 
adaptability, initiative, directing abil- 

ity, accuracy. 
4. Responsibility for commitments, 
property, money, or records. Consider 
See JOB ANALYSIS—Page 48 
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these 16 months since war’s end. 
American history has rarely, if 
ever, recorded such a period of con- 
fused prosperity; of buoyant optimism 
commingled with latent fears of trou- 
blous months to come; of the highest 


[Te been a gay and giddy period. 


civilian or peacetime employment ever 


attained and yet with premonitions of 
mass unemployment haunting the 
thoughts of most financial and eco- 
nomic analysts. 

Noting these paradoxes, most finan- 
cial men have been doing a lot of 
thinking about prices, inventories and 
profit trends. The net result, accord- 
ing to this writer’s observations, is 
that many have found themselves be- 
coming a part of the confusion that 
prevails. Many a bank officer (it 
appears to make little difference 
whether he handles commercial loans, 
mortgage financing, personal or farm 
loans) has confided that he has no 
clear-cut ideas as to “‘where we’re 
going,” and if he’s entirely honest he 
probably admits he has arrived at the 
point where he doesn’t know whose 
judgment to trust. 

Such confusion is surely double- 
trouble for the period of years ahead. 
What is needed are clear and sure 
judgments, particularly on the part of 
those who hold, or influence so sub- 
stantially, the purse strings and the 
credit resources of the nation. 

However, the reader is asked not to 
get the impression that there is to be 
offered here an oversimplified “‘nos- 
trum” that will cure our major eco- 
nomic ills if we only take it quickly or 
in large enough doses. The sole objec- 
tive of the following paragraphs is to 
attempt a detached and sober break- 
down of three or four major “sore 
spots” of particular concern to bank 
officers and other financial executives, 
with the hope that an analysis of these 
problems may conceivably result in a 
clearer perception of them and their 
implications. 

Where are the “sore spots” and 
how “‘sore” are they? To the financial 
mind, prices are either the hub of the 
economic universe or so near to it that 
their influence is paramount. Right 
off, it should be conceded that there 
has been much to worry about in 
recent price trends. Price controls 
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Looking at Prices 
and \NVENTORIES 


By 
CHARLES W. WILLIAMS 


Head, Department of Economics-Commerce, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8, Kentucky, and executive director, Research 
Committee, Robert Morris Associates 


Sure judgment on the part of those who control the 
nation’s credit resources is especially needed in this 
confused period...hence this analysis of price and 
inventory trends which cites their implications for 
banks and relates them to bank lending policies 


have tottered and largely fallen by 
the wayside. Natural and artificial 
scarcities have been melted into the 
same pot and are being worked on by 
a motley and varied crew of unparal- 
leled demands. 

Fears of price inflation like that of 
1919-20 were largely academic until 
November, and were predicated on the 
assumed inability of the controllers to 
control when a third or more of the 
market did not want to be controlled. 
Sharp and varied price rises since de- 
control have brought an extraordinary 
measure of price confusion, and about 


all of the net increase that any of the 
alarmist economists had predicted a 
year or so ago. At 138, the index of 
wholesale prices compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics stands some 
20 per cent above decontrol ceilings, 
nearly 30 per cent above 1945’s war- 
end averages, and more than 75 per 
cent above August 1939’s average 
wholesale price level —which is a good 
deal of inflation. 

At year-end, or near it, there are 
many evidences that those who talked 
early of a 60-90 day period of price 
confusion and then a period of sta- 


Professor Williams suggests loan moderation, no sudden “jam on brakes” 
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A period of price stability on a higher plateau is foreseen 


bility were substantially correct. It 
may well be that in coming months 
the forecast of Lionel Edie and associ- 
ates of a price-peak around 145-150 
in the BLS averages will prove to be 
the “real life’? answer. Also, that the 
national economy, if left to its re- 
sources and competitive good judg- 
ment, will rapidly adjust itself to a 
new and relatively higher price plateau 
than we have known since the 1920’s. 
It’s coming and we may as well get 
used to it, despite widespread sugges- 
tions of snap depression and price 
slumps in the manner of 1920-21. 


Such a depression can come and proba- 
bly will, but it is more likely than not 
to be deferred for some years, and the 
price weaknesses of the near future 
are likely to be limited to special situ- 
ations and individual commodities 
that have jumped far ahead of the 
averages. 

In addition to the attention being 
given to price trends, for many weeks 
there has been considerable wordage 
given to the inventory situation, 
particularly by two very different 
groups, the governmental economists 
and the bankers. This writer has 
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managed to peruse a fair segment of 
the literature on the subject, and is 
struck by the lack of broad, objective 
analysis of the inventory picture by 
most of those who have assayed it, 
and by what may be dubbed the will 
to put a pessimistic inference on the 
figures. 

Obviously, one can consider inven- 
tories as sheer gambles. If prices go 
up, there’s an inventory profit. If 
they turn down, there’s a loss. And 
if there’s a big downturn, there’s a 
whale of a loss that can spell a peck of 
trouble, particularly for those who 
have lent to provide the wherewithal 
to purchase it in the first place. 

However, the accompanying chart 
and statistical table may warrant close 
attention. They show two or three 
things that are highly interesting and 
indicative. Inventories in the past 
year have risen spectacularly, especially 
if compared with the dusty, semi- 
depressed 1939, the last pre-war year. 
The dollar value of the increase has 
been about 90 per cent as of November 
of this year, with the major part of 
this gain being in manufacturers’ in- 
ventories. Many analysts have thus 
jumped to the conclusion that we are 
sitting on the verge of an overinven- 
toried inferno, draw comparison with 
the inventory depression of 1920-21, 
and speedily withdraw in order not to 
see the crash when it comes or the 
debris after the crash. 

Actually, there are good reasons for 
believing that the over-all inventory 
situation is not nearly so bad as it is 
painted; that it is neither top-heavy 
nor overly dangerous to holders or 
financiers. Two reasons stand out: 
First, the price increase that has taken 
place and, second, the trend of the 
inventory-shipment ratio. 

See PRICES AND INVENTORIES—Page 50 


Part of inventory rise is due to higher prices, and the favorable trend of inventory-shipment ratio is significant 


MANUFACT URERS INVENTORIES: 
AS PER ‘CENTS OF SHIPMENTS 
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(Billions of Dollars) (Department of Commerce Figures) 
End of Month Mftrg. Wholesale Retail Total 
1939—AUG. ce a4 5.0 18.2 
1940 11.3 37 4.9 19.9 
1941—  ‘ 13.9 4.3 5.8 24.0 
1942— ‘“ 17.4 4.3 7.7 29.4 
1943— * 17.6 3.9 6.6 28.1 
1944— * 17.3 4.0 6.5 27.8 
1945— JUNE 16.2 3.8 6.5 26.6 
AUG. 16.3 3.8 6.6 26.7 
1946— JUNE 17.2 4.5 r Me’ 28.8 
JULY 18.0 4.6 7.5 - 30.2 
AUG... 18.4 4.8 8.0 31.2 
SEPT. *18.9 ? £ AS "32-2 
‘OCT. **19.5 ? ? ? 
*Waill Street Journal figures, Nov. 29, 1946. 
**Department of Commerce rel to District Offices, Dec: 3, 1946. 






































Cleveland Trust Consens 
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Case Studtes of 


Pension IlRUusTs 


N view of our operation in the pen- 
I sion trust field since 1938, we have 
been asked to cite some of the 
retirement plans which have been 
evolved for employees in different lines 
of business, including our own. 

Corporate pension trusts, as ap- 
proved by the U. S. Treasury to 
supplement the social security benefits 
of employees, are relatively new. Be- 
fore World War II, only about 1,000 
American corporations had pension 
provisions of this kind. Today that 
number has increased by many thou- 
sands. And, the business of our bank’s 
trust department in the pension trust 
field has developed in a manner pro- 
portionate to this increase. 

Our decision to engage in this 
activity in 1938 came at a timely 
moment, for it was in this year that 
the interest of corporations in pension 
retirement and deferred profit-sharing 
trusts received marked stimulation. 
Already, pre-war industrial conditions 
had caused the problem of labor rela- 
tions to take on new importance for 
all businesses, and these businesses 
became aware, from the results of 
long-time, nationwide labor surveys, 
that the American worker values 
security above all other employment 
factors. Pension retirement plans, 
whereby annual payments could be 
guaranteed by insurance company 
annuity policies or provided by irrevo- 
cable trust funds, were becoming in- 
creasingly recognized as one definite 
means of guaranteeing that security. 

However, additional incentive for 
management consideration of pension 
retirement and deferred profit-sharing 
trusts came through the passage of the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Act of 1938, 
under which employee trusts of this 
nature were declared exempt from 
taxation when all of the funds were 
used for the exclusive benefit of the 
employees. (Later, in the Revenue 
Act of 1942, the law was entirely re- 
written with respect to such trusts, 
blocking tax evasion loopholes while 
preserving the tax-wise benefits.) 

Immediately, some of the corpora- 
tions which already had self-adminis— 
tered pension plans, holding thé money 
in their treasuries and operating: their 
own pension and investrnent*.port- 





By 
FRANCIS E. WHITMER 


Assistant Vice-president and Assistant Trust Officer, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, California 


This explanation of various retirement and deferred 


profit-sharing plans 


contains valuable 


information 


for banks that are considering similar programs for 
their own employees, and those which are engaged in 
the external development of pension trust business 


Mr. Whitmer, left, and B. B. Brown, vice-president and trust officer, discussing a retirement 





and deferred profit-sharing plan 


Administration of these trust accounts has been profitable, and provides a friendly 


folios, began to divest themselves of 
control and place such funds in the 
custody of a trustee, as required under 
the new law. Here, banks came into 
the picture, and there resulted a new 
field of opportunity for trust depart- 
ment activities. 


OF the pension trusts handled in 

our bank, no two are alike. The 
operating conditions, physical hazards 
and labor turnover for each company 


differ materially so that the pension 
trust agreement is a tailor-made job 
in every instance. It is drawn up by 
the attorneys for the employer, bear- 
ing in mind the types of personnel en- 
gaged, the nature of the business and 
the tax considerations. We consider 
it worthwhile, in setting up the retire- 
ment plans, to spend considerable time 
consulting company attorneys, review- 
ing the proposed trust agreement and 
conferring with officers of the employ- 
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The Trust Department, a view of which is shown here, has been handling pension trusts since 1938 











H. H. Knowlton, assistant trust officer, reviewing 
policies in a pension trust agreement 


long-term contact with customers 


ing corporation. This reduces the time 
required later in administrative re- 


‘view and work on the account. 


In initiating the pension retirement 
plan, some employers set up a suffi- 
cient amount of cash to cover the 
accrued liability of the pensions; others 
finance all past service liability by 
funding over a ten-year period or less. 

Some plans provide that if the em- 
ployee’s job is terminated for any 
reason other than discharge for cause, 


he may be entitled to a share of the 
money deposited by the employer in 
the employee’s behalf. For example, 
some plans allow the employee to 
withdraw 50 per cent of the pension 
contributions deposited by the em- 
ployer, if the termination occurs after 
10 years of service, a 75 per cent with- 
drawal is permitted after 15 years, and 
100 per cent after 20 years. Other 
companies believe that funds deposited 
for pensions should be used only for 
that purpose, and their plans are not 
designed to provide an employee with 
cash if he should terminate his em- 
ployment. 

We have found that our experience 
in the field helps us advise the em- 
ployer in some cases. For instance, 
one point to be stressed in any plan of 
this kind is the treatment of employees 
who become ill and must terminate 
their employment before reaching the 
retirement age. The willingness of the 
employer to assist an unfortunate em- 
ployee and his family over such situ- 
ations must be borne in mind. 


A GLANCE at a few of the different 
types of pension trusts in which 

we serve as trustee will show théir 

divergence from any set rule. 

One of these is the plan of a trade 
association. Its staff consists almost 
entirely of office employees, where the 
physical, hazards and labor turnover 
are relatively small. Its pension trust 
is an insured plan, the trustee holding 
retirement ,annuity policies for .em- 
ployees. .These insurance contracts 


are purchased at the inception of the 
account for each employee as he is 
admitted to the plan. They are annual- 
premium retirement contracts in which 
the trustee pays the premium each 
year instead of purchasing the policy 
with a lump sum. Additional con- 
tracts are purchased as compensation 
to the employee changes, so that the 
total of retirement contracts always 
bears the proper relationship to the 
prevailing salary. This setup was 
worked out by a pension consultant, 
who specializes in analysis and selec- 
tion of pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans, fitting them to an employer’s 
particular financial and personnel re- 
quirements. 

In this plan, all the incidents of 
ownership belong to the trustee —the 
right to cash values, loan values, privi- 
lege of changing the form of settle- 
ment, and options with respect to time 
of retirement. Our bank, as trustee, 
is instructed when and how it shall act 
with respect to all of ‘these contracts 
by a pension committee of the em- 
ploying organization. 

Typical of most pension and profit- 
shariag trusts, this account has the 
“gpendthrift” provision, which pre- 
vents the employee from assigning or 
selling or giving away his interest in 
the policies er in any of the funds 
accurfalatéd.” : 

The percéntage of the pension. ta 
salary is increased in blocks as the 
compensation increases. The privi- 
lege of repayment of premiums is 
-  See-PENSION TRUST PLANS—Page 52 
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S we review our first period of 
A G. I. loan experience, we still see 
the whole program as one of un- 
realized opportunity and, at this early 
date, one of relatively few accom- 
plishments. In spite of the favorable 
comments from other bankers, from 
our community in general and from the 
veterans themselves, we feel that it is 
still too early to make more than 
tentative conclusions or to do more 
than state that our experience with 
G. I. loans has been good, almost 
without exception. We have been 
asked to set down some of the factors 
which we believe are responsible for 
that fact. 

Some bankers may think that for a 
bank of our size, approximately $4,- 
500,000, to have one of our nine staff 
members spending nearly all his time 
in G. I. loan activity and to have a 
separate department is to go over- 
board for the program. We can only 
say that we are surprised, also, that 
our G. I. loan business has developed 
to the point where this has been 
necessary. 

Our initial attitude toward G. I. 
loans as a banking enterprise was 
expressed by Mr. H. L. Underwood, 
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G. |. Loan Procram 
in a Country Bank 


By 
GERALD E. DETRICK 


Head, G. |. Loan Department, Greenville National Bank, 
Greenville, Ohio 


A $4% million bank’s viewpoint on problems and 
opportunities in G. |. lending, based on the work 
of its highly-commended one-man department, which 


has aided many veterans ... made $360,000 in loans 


our cashier, when we first received and 
began studying the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act from the Veterans 
Administration. 

‘This looks like our first opportunity 
to be of real service to veterans,” he 
said. ‘‘Personally, I don’t know that 
the service will more than pay for 
itself, but we will make bank earnings 
come second to veteran welfare.” 

Like many banks, before learning 
the number of G. I. loan prospects in 
our area or the aggressive attitude 


which prevails among them, we did not 
fully realize what an extensive program 
could do for the veteran, the com- 
munity and the bank. 

Our first study of our immediate 
vicinity, the county of Darke in agri- 
culturally-prosperous western Ohio, 
showed us that there were some 3,000 
veterans, or approximately one for 
every nine citizens. With this first bit 
of information, we glimpsed the impor- 
tance of G. I. loans. Combined with 
the definite opinion of our bank’s 


The Greenville National Bank, where many of county’s 3,000 veterans have brought their G. I. loan problems 


























GREENVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
Greenville, Ohio 
2 Special G 1. Loan Department For Veterans 


Telephone: 59 


Opposite Courthouse 





We Marniais 


Menther Federal Deposit Invirance Corporation 


Explanatory booklet sent to veterans . . . brings in applicant to discuss G. I. loan with Mr. Detrick (left) 


Enough time is spent with each applicant to give him a full understanding of G. |. loan provisions 


president, Mr. C. F. York, that every- 
thing possible should be done for each 
home-coming soldier, this led to the 
formation of what has become our 
policy in G. I. lending and to our 
motto, until now unwritten, ‘‘For the 
veteran — For the community — For the 
bank.” Such is the sequence of our 
whole program and of each individual 


*Left to right around table: H. L. Underwood, 
cashier; Robert Mannix, director; C. F. York, 


president; Robert Burdge, vice-president; and 
Mr. Detrick. , 


loan application. In fact, concern for 
the first two of these steps usually 
leaves us with a decision which seems 
perfectly sound from the bank’s view- 
point. 

A review of our first 1,000 inter- 
views, and a few selected cases, should 
give a picture of our program’s de- 
velopment. These first 1,000 inter- 
views resulted in a total of 121 loans, 
which vary in this manner: 

Home loans, 50; farm machinery 
loans, 20; milk truck and equipment 


Discount committee* reviews applications with Mr. Detrick 


loans, 19; truck loans, 13; garage 
equipment loans, 5; business building 
loans, 3; business auto loans, dry 
cleaning equipment loans and restau- 
rant equipment loans, 2 each; 1 bowl- 
ing alley equipment loan, farm loan, 
filling station equipment loan, work- 
ing capital loan, and jewelry inventory 
loan. 

At this time we have had no de- 
faults on G. I. loans and none seems 
imminent. The total loans amount to 
approximately $360,000, or an average 
of nearly $3,000 per loan, granted over 
a 10-month period. 

As we consider these many and 
varied interviews and the resultant 
loans, we believe that we have come a 
long way in cementing what seems to 
us to be a sound loan policy with good 
public relations under difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

In doing that, we believe that. these 
3,000 veterans along with the others in 
surrounding counties, the majority 
ranging in age from 20 to 30 years of 
age, plus the veterans yet to return 
from service, will form a particularly 
influential portion of our citizenry in 
the immediate future and for some 
time to come. 

The first and one of the most impor- 
tant problems which presented itself 
was one of “‘veteran education.”” Many 
veterans’ insight into the Readjust- 
ment Act was gained from the cus- 
tomarily short, predischarge lecture 
by a military officer. Because of 
multiple duties, many of these officers 
may not have known.the material well 
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Dear Veteran: 


the opening of a G. I. 
veterans of* World, War II. 


for the folléwing purposes; 


home. 


veteran. 


your farn. 


Come in and see Mr. 





Mr. Gerald E. Detrick, a veteran of World War II, 
is in charge of this new department. 


advise you or talk over with you any problems you may have. 
Under the provisions of the Servicemen's Re- , a 
ad justeent Act of 1944, you as a veteran, can borrow money ; 
1. To build or buy a home. 
2. To make improvements, alterations or 


repairs on the buildings on your farm or 


3. To go into business for yourself or in 
partnership with another veteran or non- 


Detrick today. 
call number 59 for an appdintment. 


. No 13944 
* - 


GREENVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
GREENVILLE. OHIO 


Greenville National Bank is proud to announce 
Loan Department for the benefit of 


He will be gtad to 


” Ce ee 


allie. son 


4. To purchase a farm. 
5. To.purchase livestock or equipment for 
6. To purchase a stock of goods for a new 


business or to secure working capital 
.for a business now in operation. 


If you wish, 


Very truly yours, 


H. L. Underwood 


Cashier 





Letter of invitation to use facilities of G. |. loan department 


enough to present a clear picture for 
the veteran. A great number of 
veterans, having been discharged be- 
fore the passage of the Veterans 
Readjustment Act of 1944 or its 1946 
amendments, had not received even 
that cursory enlightenment. 

We thought that a proper explana- 
tion of the loan program for the veteran 
should be given to them. Little could 
be done for most of these men by way 
of advertising, except as a means of 
drawing them into the bank for a talk 
with us. 

With this in mind, we wrote the most 
friendly and concise letter we could 
devise, shown on page 26, and sent it 
to well over 75 per cent of the veterans 
in Darke County. These letters, per- 
sonally signed by a bank officer, frankly 
told the veterans that they were our 
prime concern and called their atten- 
tion to the possible advantages of 
G. I. loans if they were planning to 
build or buy a home, make improve- 
ments on farm or home, purchase a 
farm, buy livestock or equipment, or 
had business ideas which they thought 
were sound. - In our letter we em- 
phasized that our G. I. loan’ officer was 


a former G. I., had the veterans’ van- 
tage point in each individual problem, 
and would be glad to talk with any 
applicant. 

Along with this letter, we enclosed 
an attractive pamphlet which told 
more of the details of G. I. loan proce- 
dures. It did not soft-pedal the fact 
that veterans have responsibilities as 
well as opportunities in applying for 
loans. 


OUR letter brought results. More 
than fifty veterans came in during 
the week which followed. Of these fifty. 
only six had chosen real estate or non- 
real estate ventures warranting the 
loan risks for which they applied. To 
state it simply, our G. I. loan depart- 
ment’s troubles had. begun. Many of 
the veterans for whom we had only a 
slightly-padded “no” or “‘that is too 
much money for the property”’ left the 
bank quickly;and definitely, stopping 
only to tell-us in all clarity what they 
thought:.ef the bank and of us per- 
sonally. «' 
From‘ that’ first week or two. we 
learned to: correct: what was perhaps 
one of our.greatest initial mistakes in 


like to think for themselves. 


handling G. I. loans. We were making 
all of the decisions. Veterans, revolt- 
ing against their ordered military life, 
We set 
about trying to help them do that —to 
arrive at their own decisions. 

Shortly after changing our method 
of refusing unsound loan applications. 
which, incidentally, now results in a 
far greater percentage of friendly 
veterans than dissatisfied ones, a 
young, newly-married veteran came 
into our office with plans to purchase a 
home in a near-by town. He was 
ready to purchase the home, with or 
without government assistance, pref- 
erably without. We took him into the 
private office where we interview all 
veterans—most of them are’ embar- 
rassed talking about borrowing money 
for the first time—and he explained 
his situation. 

“I don’t want the government 
mixed up in this if I can help it,” he 
said. “I’ve seen too much army red 
tape.” 

Before we listened to his loan pro- 
posal, therefore, we spent about 30 
minutes just being plain friendly. 
We explained the exact method in 
which the bank would handle his loan 
application, and added that our bank 
was in close relation with the Veterans 
Administration and would handle all 
V. A. relations without inconvenience 
to him. We also took this opportunity 
to tell him the advantages in using his 
veteran’s loan privilege, and about the 
prospect of his being aware of the 
government’s entrance into the trans- 
action only insofar as the government 
would pay the interest on the guar- 
anteed portion of his loan during the 
first year. 

Having settled that point, we moved 
on to his specific case. He was con- 
vinced, we believe, that a G. I. loan 
was best for him. Here I might add 
that in the matter of explaining the 
veterans’ loan bill to the majority of 
veterans, we have learned that some 
important points must be stressed 
repeatedly. The factors which have 
no pertinence for the applicant must 
be religiously omitted. As the major- 
ity of bankers now know almost every 
veteran believes several things crrone- 
ously. He believes that he is entitled 
to borrow 100 per cent on the dollar 
regardless of what kind of a loan he 
wants. He may feel insulted if we 
ask him to make a down payment on a 
home which he wishes to buy. He may 
insist that the bank lend him, as a 
former soldier, whatever he asks be- 
cause the loan will be guaranteed by 
the government. He may not under- 
stand what the word ‘“‘guaranteed”’ 
means in the case of a G. I. loan. He 
believes that the government will come 
to his aid if he is unable to meet his 
obligation when it comes due. In 


See G. I. LOAN PROGRAM—Page 54 




















DON'T COMPROMISE WITH 


Protect your company and your customers 
against manipulation and double payment. 
Cummins perforators make it possible to 
maintain control from the very first step 
through every operation .. . 


CANCELING checks, cashier’s checks, in- 
voices, cash slips, legal instruments, mort- 


gage notes, bonds, stocks. 


VALIDATING ledger cards, purchase 


orders and vouchers. 
DATING incoming mail, orders. 


NUMBERING individual personal account 
books with individual account numbers. 


MARKING coupon books, control num- 
bers. 


RECEIPTING bills. 


Cummins perforators furnish the safest, 
surest, simplest and most inexpensive 
method of protective marking. Perfora- 
tions are rapid, distinct and permanent— 


cannot be erased, altered or obliterated. 


For Safetys Sake PERFORATE! 





ORIGINATORS OF 
t; PERFORATORS 
SINCE Pioneers of check endorsers, 
1887 check signers and receipters. 











“Safeguarding your transactions.” 
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CUMMINS 


300 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
PERFORATOR 


GREATEST PERFORATING POWER AVAILABLE IN A PORTABLE MACHINE 

HEAVY DUTY—Handles large volume of work, perforates up to 
20 sheets at one stroke. 

SAFE—AIl operating parts are entirely enclosed. 

PORTABLE—Easy to move, weighs only 45 pounds. 

QUIET—Smooth running—no disturbing noises. 

AUTOMATIC—Inserting papers automatically operates machine. 


Mail coupon TODAY for information as to how Cummins 
perforators can be used for better controls. 


Cummins Business Machines 


Division of A.S.C. CORPORATION 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 


4740 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 





Please send me complete information on Cummins 300 
to be used for 














Name. , — Title. 
Company- 


Address. 








City. Zone. State. 























When you come to The Pennsylvania Company for 
a loan, we literally survey and study your problem 
from every imaginable angle. This is to be sure you 
get a loan that does you the most good at the lowest 
possible cost... a loan that meets your requirements 
in every respect. 


This careful analysis of each and every problem 
is one of the things that makes our policy of “Creative 
Lending” (lending money to help our clients make 
money) so effective. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM + FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


““We see exactly what you need” 














Over the years, we've gained a valuable backlog 
of experience. It all starts working for your special 
benefit the minute you present your problem to us, 
providing added assurance that your loan will fit 
your needs and your business exactly. 


No matter how large or how small your business 
is—if a loan of any kind can solve a special financial 
or production problem for you—drop in. We are 
always happy to put the benefits of our long experi- 
ence at your service. 


THE | 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY FOR INSURANCES ON 


LIVES AND GRANTING 
ANNUITIES + Founded 1812 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








By N. P. GREGORY, Washington Correspondent 


New Housing Program 


Raymond M. Foley has been ap- 
pointed head of the National Housing 
Agency under the drastically revised 
housing program of President Truman. 
He will also continue as FHA Com- 
missioner. 

Thus Mr. Foley will be in charge 
of the entire revitalized housing pro- 


gram, which gives greater incentive to. 


private builders of all types of homes, 
particularly rental housing. 

The President’s new housing pro- 
gram was drafted after the resigna- 
tion of Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt, and in conjunction with pro- 
posals submitted by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and the 
Commerce and Agriculture Depart- 
ments. 

The Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent which went into effect immedi- 
ately has the following major provi- 
sions: 

1. The priority system, under which 
builders of approved types of housing 
are given first call on the necessary 
materials, was scrapped. Outstanding 
priorities will be honored but no more 
will be issued. Henceforth, building 
will be approved by Federal permits 
issued to prospective builders who 
promise to meet new simplified re- 
quirements. 

2. The $10,000 sales price ceiling on 
new home construction was abandoned, 
along with the requirements that 
builders meet certain standards and 
submit to inspection. These require- 
ments were basic to the old priorities 
system. 

3. The $80-a-month flat ceiling on 
housing designed for refit was modified. 
Contractors seeking Federal permits 
to build rental housing are now re- 
quired to guarantee that all rentals 
will average $80 a month. This means 
that builders will be permitted to 
charge as much as $100 for new rental 
construction, for instance, provided 
they guarantee to provide an equal 
number of units renting for $60. 

4. Non-veterans who want to build 
homes for their own personal occu- 
pancy will be permitted to do so, 
subject to certain restrictions which 
will be issued at a later date. Veter- 
ans, however, will continue to get first 
call on every dwelling constructed for 
sale or rent. 

5. New financial incentives are pro- 
vided for builders of rental units for 
veterans, the President commenting 








RAYMOND M. FOLEY 


In charge of revitalized housing 
program 


that “they must not be compelled to 
buy in order to get shelter.” The 
second billion dollars of Title VI 
mortgage insurance authorization pro- 
vided in the Patman Act was made 
available; the FHA was ordered to 
approve additional types of rental 
construction for FHA financing; the 
FHA will extend the Title VI amortiza- 
tion provision beyond its present 28- 
year limit in order to reduce monthly 
payments and make possible lower 
rents; and to guard against lower 
earnings in the future, the FHA was 
ordered to work out in co-operation 
with the banks a set of regulations 
allowing further mortgage adjustments 
if necessary. 

6. The restrictions on non-housing 
construction were continued in effect, 
although Mr. Truman inferred that 
permits would henceforth be issued for 
new schools, stores and other com- 
munity facilities deemed necessary in 
connection with new housing projects. 

“Studies now under way with respect 
to possible further aids and incentives 
to rental housing by Act of Congress, 
in addition to previous proposals such 
as were contained in the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill, are to be concluded 
quickly,” the President said. ‘They 
will cover the field of co-operative and 
mutual housing enterprises, yield in- 
surance, possible tax incentives, pos- 
sible financing advantages and Feder- 


ally aided housing for low income 
groups.” 


Status of the RFC 


With its wartime functions fast dis- 
appearing, the RFC is again reverting 
to its peacetime functions of providing 
capital for businesses which cannot 
obtain financial resources through the 
regular banking and credit channels. 

At the last session of Congress, the 
corporation’s life span was extended 
until June 30, 1947. 

In the meantime the corporation’s 
wartime agencies, organized to push 
the war effort, are being gradually 
dissolved. Among these organizations 
are the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
the Metals Reserve Co., the Rubber 
Development Corporation, the Rubber 
Reserve Company and the War Dam- 
age Corporation. 

Singularly different is the United 
States Commercial Company, organ- 
ized during the critical phase of the 
war effort to participate in preclusive 
buying. The USCC bid for critical 
materials in neutral countries that 
might have fallen in the hands of the 
axis. The company is now being used 
by the military, principally by General 
Douglas MacArthur, Commander of 
the Allied Forces in Japan, as an 
agency of the United States Govern- 
ment in promoting the export trade of 
Japan in order to reduce Japan’s 
financial burden resulting from the 
occupation. 

The RFC was originally organized 


to extepd aid to banks, insurance 
companies, municipalities, railroads 
and mutual savings banks. Following 


the business recovery in the Thirties, 
the corporation’s activities were ex- 
panded under Section 5D to permit it 
to make loans to any segment of in- 
dustry which could not obtain financial 
aid from the regular banking channels. 

However, with the plethora of credit 
now existing, this function has been 
relegated to an unimportant aspect of 
its operations. As a matter of fact 
business loans of the corporation are 
now at the lowest level in its 13-year 
history. 

A consensus of directors shows that 
the corporation’s continued operation 
is beside the point. What is important 
is whether the Congress believes in the 
social theory that an agent of the 
government should aid those borrowers 
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who are unable, in an emergency, to 
obtain funds for entrepreneur capital 
or for expansion capital. 

The problem will be laid before 
Congress for a decision. 

In the event that Congress refuses 
to renew the RFC, its operations will 
be taken over by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for eventual liquidation. 

+ * Sd 


Currency Stabilization 


World-wide currency stability be- 
came a reality when the $7,000,000,000 
International Monetary Stabilization 
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Fund announced that 31 countries had 
agreed to stabilize their currencies and 
pledged to maintain them at these 
rates. : 

Not since 1914 when the gold stand- 
ard was accepted as the formula for 
money values have nations agreed to 
participate in a co-operative project 
to promote economic stability and 
trade. 

Coincident with the disclosure that 
currency rates have been set, Camille 
Gutt, executive director of the fund, 
announced that the international or- 
ganization, created under the Bretton 
Woods Agreement of July, 1944, will 
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begin stabilization operations on March 
1, 1947. 

“This is the first time that a large 
number of nations have submitted 
their exchange rates to consideration 
of international organization, and thus 
a new phase of international monetary 
co-operation has begun,” Mr. Gutt 
said in making the announcement. 

“The major significance of the pres- 
ent step is not in the particular rates of 
exchange which are announced, but in 
the fact that the participating nations 
have now fully established a regime 
wherein they are pledged to promote 
exchange stability, to make no changes 
in the par value of their currencies 
except in accordance with the fund 
agreement, and to assist each other in 
attaining the general objectives - of 
the fund.” 

Mr. Gutt disclosed that nine mem- 
bers of the fund asked and were 
granted an extension of time to desig- 
nate the values of their currencies. 
These are Brazil, Uruguay, China, the 
Dominican Republic, Greece, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, France in connection with 
Indo China, and the Netherlands in 
respect to the Netherlands Indies. 

Mr. Gutt said that when the fund 
begins operations next March it should 
have a decided effect on the black 
market in many currencies. He de- 
clined, however, to predict when the 
black bourse in many currencies, 
which is plaguing the economy of 
Europe, will be wiped out. 


° 7 o 


Change in G. 1. Appraisals 


In order to afford veterans all pos- 
sible protection against overpriced 
properties in the current high market, 
the Veterans Administration has an- 
nounced that effective January 2, 
1947, the VA and not the lender will 
pick the appraiser to evaluate “rea- 
sonable value” for purposes of G. I. 
loans. 

Under the revised procedure, VA 
will designate By name the’person to 
appraise each piece of property offered 
for sale to veterans under the guaranty 
loan provisions of the G. I. Bill. 

This contrasts with the system in 
effect for the past 15 months, under 
which the lender was permitted to 
select any appraiser desired from a 
panel of local appraisers whose general 
qualifications had been reviewed and 
approved by VA. 

The revised procedure will eliminate 
the tendency in some instances to use 
exclusively the services of certain 
“obliging” appraisers -who are most 


amenable to turning in a high appraisal 
where necessary to meet the asking 
price. 

From the inception of the program 
in the Fall of 1944 until October, 1945, 
VA designated by name an appraiser 
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for each job. Then, to facilitate the 
closing of loans, the panel-system, per- 
mitting the lender to make the selec- 


tion, was adopted. 
While the change speeded up ap- 
praisals, it is said that the system 
has proved susceptible to abuses which ; 


more than offset the advantages it was 
designed to achieve. It is added that 
VA now is in a position to process the ; t EVERY 
appraisal reports promptly and that * a 
the change will not delay the closing 
of loans. 

The loan guarantee service intends TELLER’S WINDOW 
to review carefully the present panel it 
of approved appraisers with a view 
toward removing any with inadequate 








auidiinaitinis. For Greatest Economy, for the 
A further advantage claimed for ; : 

the revised system is that it will re- Best of Service —in Banks both 

sult in better control and co-ordination 

of appraisals. A copy of each appraisal 

report will be furnished the local VA large and small— there should 

loan guarantee officer at the time the ‘ 

original is submitted to the lender. be a Brandt Automatic Cashier 


This will provide the office with a 


complete record of all appraisals at Every Teller’s Window 
whether or not the loan actually is : 
made. 


Each appraisal returned will be 
carefully reviewed, many of them by TYPES TO SELECT FROM “Bas 
actual sile inspections, and the price 
so established will stand as the “rea- 
sonable value” estimate for purposes 
of a guaranteed loan. This will elimi- 
nale duplication of appraisals on the 
same property for different lenders. 
When a lender asks the VA office to 
designate an appraiser for a property 
which already has been appraised satis- 
factorily, he will be given that appraisal 
report and the veteran will not be 
charged an appraisal fee. 
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VA also announced that hereafter . ‘ ; 
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agreed upon and sale of units in the to the customer. are removed by the customer. 


development may not exceed this 
appraisal. This will help to eliminate 
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the United States last February. 

The American proposals for an 
International Trade Organization in- 
clude these two general measures: 

1. Negotiations among many na- 
tions for substantial reduction of their 
trade barriers and substantial elimina- 
tion of trade discriminations among 
them. 

2. Formation of an international 
agency to co-ordinate and assist the 
co-operative efforts of nations to im- 
prove their economic situation by ex- 
panding international commerce. 

The April trade-agreement negoti- 
ations and any agreement resulting 
from them will be multilateral. Each 
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country will seek concessions from the 
others and will offer concessions of its 
own in return. 

Preparatory to the April meeting 
the United States announced last 
month the intention of this country to 
enter “into concerted trade-agreement 
negotiations with 18 other principal 
representative trading nations for the 
reciprocal reduction of trade barriers 
and substantial elimination of trade 
discriminations among the nations 
participating.” 

The trade discussion will take place 
with these countries: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
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Lebanon, (Syro-Lebanese Custom Un- 
ion) Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdom. 

In connection with the forthcom- 
ing negotiations, President Truman 
issued a statement asserting that 
“they are central to the structure of 
international economic co-operation 
under the United Nations. 

“They are,” he said, “‘necessary to 
achieve the objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter and of Article VII of our 
mutual-aid agreements. They are 
necessary to strengthen and support 
the foundations of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and to pave the way for the 
kind of economic world envisaged in 
the suggested charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization.” 

Shortly after the suggested charter 
for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion was issued, the British and French 
Governments announced their full 
agreement with all important points of 
the proposals. 

Subsequently, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
voted to call an international con- 
ference on trade. It then appointed 
the preparatory committee which ap- 
pointed a subcommittee which met 
in London. 

¢ * * 


Savings Bond Sales 


Sales of Treasury savings bonds are 
continuing at a_ satisfactory rate, 
particularly during the latter part of 
November and up to and including 
December 10, despite the uncertainty 
created by the bituminous coal strike. 

During the campaign conducted 
between Armistice Day and December 
7, sales of savings bonds reported dur- 
ing the 19-day period were $452,747,- 
000, of which $293,901,000 represented 
purchases of Series E bonds, $138,662,- 
000 Series G and $20,183,000 Series F. 

Total Series E, F, and G sales in 
November exceeded redemptions of 
these bonds by $60,635,000. 

Later figures show that up to Decem- 
ber 10, covering the first seven of the 
twenty-one Treasury reporting days 
for the month, sales of Series E, F, and 
G bonds totaled $218,000,000, com- 
pared with $155,000,000 in the first 
seven reporting days of November. 

An analysis of sales shows Series E 
sales of $138,000,000, against $95,000,- 
000 in the November period. 

Vernon L. Clark, national director 
of the United States Savings Bonds 
Division, pointed out on the fifth 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor that dur- 
ing that five-year period Americans 
have bought $59,348,000,000 worth of 
savings bonds, Series E, F and G. 
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From Pearl Harbor through the Vic- 
tory Loan they bought more than 
$52,000,000,000 worth to help finance 
the global war. During this peacetime 
year, so far, they have invested another 
$7,000,000,000. 

Fifteen months after the end of the 
war, they own $46,500,000,000 of the 
Series E, F and G bonds at current 
value, or 75 per cent of the total 
amount ever issued. Of these holdings 
$30,200,000,000 are in the Series E 
bonds. 

In the course of the Armistice Day 
to Pearl Harbor campaign, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Edward H. 
Foley in addresses before industrial 
top-management meetings, sponsored 
by the Federal Reserve banks, said: 

“We are not selling savings bonds 
to finance a deficit. The government 
will take in substantially more cash 
than it will pay out this year without 
raising any new money from the sale 
of savings bonds or marketable obliga- 
tions. We have reduced the public 
debt by about $18,000,000,000 in 
eight months . . . announced a further 
reduction of $3,250,000,000 in Decem- 
ber, made possible because expendi- 
tures have declined sharply while 
receipts have been maintained near 
their wartime peak. Almost all of the 
decrease in the debt has come from 
holdings of the banks. Every dollar 
we raise by sales of savings bonds in 
excess of redemptions can be used to 
retire an additional dollar of bank- 
held debt.” 


¢ o o 


Important Treasury 
Appointment 


A. L. M. Wiggins, former A. B. A. 
president and president of the Bank 
of Hartsville (South Carolina), has 
been nominated Undersecretary of the 
Treasury to succeed O, Max Gardner, 
recently named Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James by President 
Truman. 

Mr. Wiggins’ appointment to the un- 
dersecretaryship is expected to be con- 
firmed by the Senate early in January. 

With the appointment of Mr. Wig- 
gins, there is still a vacancy in one of 
the top level posts in the Treasury. 
When Harry D. White resigned as 
Assistant Secretary to become the 
American executive director to the 
International Monetary Fund, his post 
at the Treasury was not filled. 

However, Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder has appointed Andrew 
Overby as a special assistant in charge 
of monetary research. 

In selecting Mr. Wiggins as Under- 
secretary, President Truman chose a 
banker well acquainted with the Wash- 
ington scene through his years of 
service as chairman of the A. B. A. 
committee on Federal legislation. 
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Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company of Buffalo uses 
this slogan to emphasize that 
it provides complete banking 
service to meet any individual 
requirement. 














Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


The Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany was founded in Buffalo ninety years ago 
“to serve manufacturers and merchants.” But 
today its many diversified, interrelated depart- 
ments ... from Estate Management to Thrift 
Accounts ... are designed to fulfill the needs 
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of everyone who requires any type of bank- 
ing service. It encourages small accounts. 

It has offices in seventeen neighborhoods 
of Buffalo and in seven western New York 
communities. We are proud that checks of 
this great bank are on Hammermill Safety. 
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One of the important changes in top 
management to be effected at the 
annual meetings this month will be 
the election of Gale F. Johnston as 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
and the naming of W. Linn Hem- 
ingway as chairman of the board, 
effective February 1. 

Mr. Johnston, a former resident of 
St. Louis for 16 years, has been in 
New York since 1942 as vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in charge of group insurance 
sales. He has served as a director on 
the Advisory Board of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, New York. 

In 1941, Mr. Johnston came into 
prominence as field service director of 
the Treasury Department, in which 
position he established state organi- 
zations and sales plans for the defense 
savings bond program. Since moving 
to New York he has been consultant 
to the Treasury on war bond sales, 
has been chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Division in six war loan cam- 
paigns, and was chairman for New 
York County in: the Victory Loan 
campaign with a quota of one-fourth 
the national goal. 

Mr. Hemingway, of course, is ex- 
tremely well known in banking through 
his service as A. B. A. president in 
1942-43 and his other association 
activities. He has been president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce institution 
since 1933. 


o 


John C, Wright has been elected 
president of the LaSalle National Bank 
in Chicago, effective January 2, follow- 
ing the retirement of C. Ray Phillips 
who has served 
as president and 
director since 
1940. Mr. Phil- 
lips will continue 
as a director of 
the bank but is 
giving up its 
executive direc- 
tion to have 
more time for 
other interests. 
Mr. Wright be- 
came associated 
with LaSalle 
National as executive vice-president 
earlier in 1946, following his resigna- 
tion as vice-president and cashier of 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago. He began 
his financial career with the Traders 
Bank of Canada, and was later associ- 
ated with investment, banking firms in 
Canada and the United States before 





JOHN C. WRIGHT 


W. L. HEMINGWAY 





GALE F. JOHNSTON 


St. Louis bank beckons to prominent insurance executive 


returning to commercial banking in 
1931. 

Widely known in banking circles, 
Mr. Wright has served as a member of 
various committees in the A. B. A., 
the Association of Reserve City Bank- 
ers, and the Illinois Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

+ 


Year-end changes at The New York 
Savings Bank involved William G. 
Green, president, who became chair- 
man of the board of trustees; Richard 
L. Maloney, Jr., advanced from 
executive vice-president to president; 
and Casimir J. F. Patrick, general 
counsel, who was elected a _ vice- 
president. 

* 


New president of the First National 
Bank of Scranton (Pennsylvania) is 
G. d’Andelot Belin, who is also 
president of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. of Pennsylvania. He succeeds 
the late Dr. Urbane A. Noble. A 
native of Scranton, Mr. Belin has 
been a director of the First National 
for 28 years. He is also a director of 
the Scranton Lackawanna Trust Co. 
in which he has been active for 15 
years. 

+ 


Subject to stockholder ratification, 
the Colonial-American National Bank 
and the Liberty Trust Bank of Roan- 
oke, Virginia, were to be consolidated 
December 31 into a new institution to 
be known as the Roanoke National 
Bank with assets in excess of $24,- 
000,000. 

G. C. Holcomb, board chairman 
of the Colonial-American will continue 
in the same capacity in the consoli- 


dated bank. H. G. Robertson, 
president of Liberty Trust, will serve 
as. Roanoke National’s president. The 
president of Colonial-American, 
George N. Dickinson, was scheduled 
to retire at year-end but to continue 
as a director and as chairman of the 
trust committee. 
* 


Grady Cheatham has been elected 
executive vice-president of the South 
Main State Bank, Houston, Texas. 
He was formerly with the Waxahachie 
(Texas) Bank & Trust Co. in the same 
capacity. During his 30 years in 
banking he has also served in Dallas 
and Wichita Falls. 


& 


Wesley N. Vodden has been named 
vice-president and manager of the 
Market-Ferry of- 
fice of American 
Trust Company, 
San Francisco, suc- 
ceeding the late 
Edward F. Mof- 
fatt, vice-president, 
who died recently 
after a prolonged 
illness. An assist- 
ant vice-president 
since 1936, Mr. 
Vodden has been 
with the bank for 25 years. For many 
years he was identified in an execu- 
tive capacity with the commercial 
loan activities and general operations 
of the bank’s San Francisco branch 
offices. 








W. N. VODDEN 


¢ 


John B. Connors, who has been 
associated with the Security-First Na- 
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tional Bank of Los Angeles since 1911, 
has been elected a vice-president. He 
is a commercial loan officer in the 
bank’s Fifth and Spring Office, situated 
in the downtown financial district. 
Dwight N. °Williams has been 
named an assistant vice-president in 
the Hollywood and Cahuenga branch, 
Hollywood. 


+ 


Ben. R. Meyer, president of the 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles recently 
celebrated comple- 
tion of 30 years as 
president of that 
institution. He was 
a vice-president at 
the bank’s incep- 
tion in 1914, when 
it was known as 
the Kaspare Cohn 
Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank. He was 
made president in 
1916, and the bank acquired its present 
name in 1918. During Mr. Meyer’s 
30-year span as president, resources 
of the bank have increased from 
$2,000,000 to more than $150,000,000 
without mergers or consolidations. 


° 





BEN. R. MEYER 


Two of Michigan’s best-known bank- 
ers, John H. Hart and Benjamin 
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G. Vernor, vice-presidents of Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit, 
retired January 1 following long careers 
in the local financial arena. Both were 
senior officers of Manufacturers Na- 
tional when it opened for business in 
1933. Mr. Hart’s first banking posi- 
tion was with the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit in 1893, while 
Mr. Vernor started with the Detroit 
National Bank in 1890. 


7 


There were three promotions at 
Cleveland Trust Company effective 
December 1. Rodney P. Lien, for- 
merly vice-president-comptroller, re- 
linquished his duties as comptroller to 
become a vice-president in the com- 
mercial banking department in antici- 
pation of greatly increased loan ac- 
tivity. J.C. Polzner, who has been 
assistant treasurer in charge of the 
bank’s general accounting, has been 
made comptroller. James McCrone, 
Jr., formerly assistant comptroller, 
succeeds Mr. Polzner as _ assistant 
treasurer. 

+ 


Elbert L. Frank has joined the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh as an assistant vice-presi- 
dent in the commercial banking de- 
partment. He comes from The Cleve- 
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Values are not always apparent. Some- 
times you can’t judge them at all and 
in such instances you buy on faith, 
relying upon the maker's good name 
to evaluate for you and fairly set the 
price. 


A box of De Luxe Personalized 
Checks is easy to value—at least to 
the extent of knowing it is worth 
more than its cost. It isn’t difficult to 
believe that it used to sell at $2.50 
even though now it sells for $1.25. 
Strangely enough, we never made much 
money at the higher price whereas we 
do fairly well at the lower figure, 
which is made possible by ever-ex- 
panding volume. 


And speaking of prices. we appear 
to be “holding the line” in a satisfac- 
tory manner on our regular line of 
customers’ checks. Our schedules are 
up 15 percent over 1941, which in- 


WHAT ABOUT VALUES 



















dicates that we have offset a large part 
of increased labor and material costs 
thru better performance. On Person- 
alized Pocket Checks, however, we are 
currently getting enough additional 
Output to offset a// the increased ma- 
terial costs and hourly labor rates. It 
isn’t so much that we are doing things 
faster, we are doing them easter. 











Why don’t you sort checks easier by 
selling more of yout customers on 
the idea of using imprinted checks? 
The value is apparent to them, the 
saving is important to you, and the 
business 1s vital to us. Let's the three 
of us get together. We'll supply the 
advertising folders. You place them 
in yout monthly statements. The de- 
positors will buy the checks. And 
we'll deliver them promptly. Write 
us for details of the De Luxe Person- 
alized Check Program or talk it over 
with our representatives. 























Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 













land Trust Company, where he was an 
assistant vice-president in the loan 
administration division, following ex- 
perience as credit department manager 
and branch manager. Mr. Frank is a 
former president of the Cleveland 
A. I. B. Chapter. 


Sf 


The Peoples National Bank of 
Chicago opened November 30 with a 
capital structure totaling $400,000, 
with West Town merchants acting as 
official hosts at the opening day cere- 
monies. LeRoy A. Listug, local 
banker and busi- 
ness man, is presi- 
dent of the new 
bank. He was for- 
merly executive 
vice-president of 
the Central Na- 
tional Bank in 
Chicago, and prior 
to that was vice- 
president of the 
Halsted Exchange 
Bank of Chicago. An attorney, he 
has also been engaged in manufactur- 
ing and distribution. Among the other 
officers of the Peoples National are F. 
E. Klafta, vice-president and cashier; 
Warren E. Weber and I. H. Baum- 
hover, assistant cashiers; and T. 
Serritelli, manager, foreign exchange 
department. 





L. A. LISTUG 


o 


The trend toward placing a high- 
ranking officer in charge of personnel 
activities is exemplified in the recent 
action of the Seattle-First National 
Bank in electing Sidney T. Smith 
as vice-president 
and personnel di- 
rector. In recent 
years Mr. Smith 
has been an assist- 
ant vice-president 
in charge of the 
branch examina- 
tion department, 
and he has had 41 
years of banking 
experience. In his 
new assignment, all 
employee activities and relationships 
in the bank’s 42 offices will be under 
Mr. Smith’s direct supervision. This 
will include a comprehensive training 
program, job evaluation studies, re- 
tirement pension and group insurance 
program, etc. 





S. T. SMITH 


o 


In the news as a result of his election 
as treasurer of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce is the popular 
Richard D. Brigham, vice-president 
of Anglo California National Bank. 
“Dick” has been active in the banking 
field for 27 years, having joined the 
executive staff at Anglo California in 
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1919 as assistant to the president. He 
has been a vice-president since 1921. 


+ 


William W. Crocker, recently 
elected a Class A Director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco representing member banks in 
Group One, bears a 
family name long 
identified with 
banking on the 
West Coast. In 
1936 he succeeded 
his father, the 
late William H. 
Crocker, as presi- 
dent of the Crocker 
First National 
Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, after having 
been a vice-president since 1919. In 
addition he is a director of many busi- 
ness organizations important to the 
economic life of the Pacific Coast 
region. 





W. W. CROCKER 


* 


Promoted to assistant vice-president 
of the Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, is James 
E. Headley. He formerly was real 
estate manager for the bank. Ralph 
O. Faett, formerly manager of the 
discount department, has been elected 
assistant cashier. 


¢ 


The following assistant vice-presi- 
dents have been promoted by Bank of 
the Manhattan 
Company, New 
York City, to vice- 
presidential rank: 
O. G. Alexander, 
Jesse Harvey and 
Carl E. Meyer. 
Two former trust 
officers, Francis 
E. Curran and 
Franklin B. Kel- 
logg, have been 
appointed vice-presidents. Alexan- 
der McHardy, Minor L. Wheaton, 
William J. Plant, Walter T. 
Hanrahan, James McCron and 
John H. Squires, former assistant 
treasurers, have been named assistant 
vice-presidents. 





A. McHARDY 


> 


John R. Christie, in charge of 
advertising and public relations for 
the Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, was recently 
elected a junior vice-president. 


° 


Rowland A. Radford, formerly 
comptroller, has been elected vice- 
president of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. Be- 
fore joining the bank in 1942 he was 


chief examiner for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Another promotion 
at Citizens & Southern is the advance- 
ment of Arthur C. Ray from deputy 
comptroller to general auditor. 


e 


Clarence E. Baen, who has been 
associated with the public relations 
activities of Anglo California National 
Bank in San Francisco since 1916, has 
been advanced from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president. For the 
past ten years he has been president 
of the San Francisco Convention & 
Tourist Bureau, and is a past presi- 
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dent of the San Francisco Credit 
Men’s Association. 

C. E. Jordan, a vice-president at 
the Palo Alto office, has retired after 
42 years of banking activity. 


¢ 


An addition to the correspondent 
bank division of American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
is William B. Whitman, assistant 
vice-president. He formerly repre- 
sented Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York in a number of mid- 
western states, and will continue to 
serve this territory. 
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Installment Buying Is Double Rate’, 
Of Any Other Time in History 








MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 15 (UP)— 
Americans are going into débt by 
installment. purchases twice as 


fast as at any other period in his- 
tory, a survey by the Northwest- 
ern Life Insurance Co.’s family 
economic bureau shows, 

Barring a recession, total in- 
debtedness probably will set a rec- 
ord early in 1947, the company said 
today, 

The bureau found that deb 
the 12 months eng 
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$60,000,000 
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IT’S NOT HISTORY YET 


The big days are still to come — of large 
volume, high earning installment financ- 
ing by banks. Many banks are now prepar- 
ing for this period by opening consumer 
credit departments. 


Many of our correspondents are now pre- 
paring more quickly for more efficient 
operation by drawing on the experience 
this bank has gained during 34 years of 
pioneering consumer credit. 


Industrial a 














outstanding consumer credit.” 
Total consumer credit probably 
will exceed nine billion dollars by 
the end of this year, the bureau 
said. In 1929 the total was ap- 
proximately seven billion dollars. 
“The all-time high of nearly 10 
billion dollars, reached in 19 
seems likely to be tops 
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Do you write good will 


into consumer loans‘ 


Every time you make a loan, you enable a man or !:is 
family to fill some vital need, or to. overcome an em- 
barrassing debt. Are you insuring the good will this 
creates? 

If a customer should die before paying off his loan, 
your bank might have to repossess a cart or a home, 
or force collection from a widow and family. Why 
run such risk of creating ill will, when it costs so 
little to get blanket protection for consumer loans 


automobile insurance company—launched its famous, 
nation-wide Bank Plan to direct financing of auto- 
mobiles to banks. That same year, the State Farm Life 
Insurance Company developed Group Loan Life In- 
surance, especially designed to cover unpaid balances 
of installment loans at low cost. Leading banks 


" everywhere recognize the importance of this good- 


will insurance. 
Remember—the State Farm Bank Plan cna you 











under State Farm’s Group Loan Life Insurance Plan? —get valuable consumer loans. State Farm Group Loan 


Life Insurance helps protect them. Can your bank 
afford to be without these two valuable services? 
Send for complete details today. 


Two valuable services 
Back in 1939, State Farm Mutual—world’s largest 








STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





Pacific Coast Office: 


Canadian Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Toronto, Ontario 








State Farm Insurance Companies 


Bloomington, Illinois BC-17 

Gentlemen ! 

Pleose send us, without obligation, the FREE booklet 

or booklets we have checked below ! 

0 “New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 

“The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 
Will Insurance for Banks" 


Golden opportunity for banks! Send today for FREE booklets 


Here are two booklets every banker should have! “New Profit Opportu- 
nities for Banks’ explains in detail how the State Farm Bank Plan works 
for you. “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for 
Banks”’ tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these 


WU ia cate b ns bocbcees sheet ca dccbadvenctsunces booklets are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether 
© gS So oP you'd like one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm In- 
ite surance Companies, Bloomington, Illinois. There is no obligation. 


re 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Annual Report Highlights 


The first six Canadian banks to 
report on business for 1946 disclosed 
increased assets, increased number of 
depositors, and in all but one case 
increased commercial loans. Profits 
also were up. 

Barclays Bank (Canada), with head 
office at Montreal and a branch at 
Toronto, plans to open a branch at 
Vancouver to take care of increasing 
western business. This bank’s total 
assets at September 30, 1946, were 
$34,140,046 as compared with $32,- 
978,685 a year previous. Current 
loans were down from $3,529,995 to 
$2,957,206. Savings deposits were up 
slightly to $7,835,540 and demand 
deposits were up considerably to 
$8,391,798. The bank does not issue 
an earnings statement. 

After reviewing Canada’s change- 
over from war to peacetime economy 
during the year, President H. A. 
Stevenson of Barclays Bank (Canada) 
pointed out that the present low level 
interest rate structure is an advan- 


tageous factor in development of 
Canada’s resources. Investment in 
Canada at present is impeded by 
exchange controls. The removal of 
these would prompt a large movement 
of investment capital into Canada, he 
claimed. He doubted, however, that 
these exchange controls would be 
lifted soon. 

The 72nd annual report of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, head office 
at Toronto, with 178 branches in 
Canada, showed net profit of $940,095 
for year ending October 31, 1946, as 
compared to $915,420 in 1945. Total 
assets were placed at $403,550,418. 
Deposits increased by over $23,000,000 
to $381,000,000, an all-time high for 
the bank. Liquid assets were equal 
to 75 per cent of public liabilities. 
Current loans and discounts in Canada 
were up $24,000,000 to $105,600,000. 
The report showed an increase to 
$5,000,000 in foreign letters of credit, 
and the bank points out that in the 
year it has extended its service to 
practically every country with which 
Canadians trade. Reporting on the 


bank staff, General Manager and 
Vice-president W. G. More, stated 
that staff now numbers 2,016 of whom 
969 are women. Of the 600 members 
of the staff who enlisted in the armed 
services, 413 have returned to the 
bank, and 53 paid the supreme sacri- 
fice. President R. S. Waldie, after : 
reviewing Canadian economic condi- 
tions, pointed out that there was a 
need for farmers receiving a larger 
share of the national income, and that 
interest rates should be raised to stop 
inflationary tendencies. 

The 80th annual report of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, head 
office at Toronto, and operating 527 
branches in Canada, Newfoundland, 
United States, West Indies and Great 
Britain, showed profits before tax 
deductions of $5,153,578 for the year 
ending October 31, 1946, as compared 
to $4,461,062 in 1945. Dominion 
Government taxes amounted to $1,- 
550,891 in 1946, of which $24,257 is 
refundable under the Excess Profits 
Tax. Total assets stood at $1,441,- 
582,000, which is an increase of $157,- 


Two interesting examples of display advertising by Canadian banks in conjunction with annual reports 
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CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 
AS AT 31st OCTOBER, 1946 
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{ | WE DID THIS IN 1946 


Of course the story of everything we accomplished 
together in the last year is not ours ajone to tell. Some 
of it will be told in the annual reports of our customers 
and in the pass-books and balance sheets of our depositors. 
But here is the condensed highlight story of our progress 
together, as reflected in the books of The 


Scotia at our business-year-end, 31st October, 
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36,800,137.18 $70.221000. 
Bank Premises 5,738,907.35 
Shares of and Lo: ‘ 

Comrelied Companies 1,475,000.00 
Other assets 1,008.547.76 
$696,175,430.41 





36,800 ,137.18 
Other Liabilities 1,764,647.10 
Capital 12,000,000.00 INVESTMENTS 
Reserve Fund 2.4,000,000.00 The Bank added $50,736,000 
Undivided Profits 2,065,510.46 to ite investments during tt 
= bringing the total we 
£360,539,000 of governme: 
9696,175,430.41 and other marketable poo 
tie 
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Bank of Nova 


LOANS 
Loans, including many thous- 
ands to individuals and Sa 
and large businesses, are public ima 
$26,440,000 at $172.234,000. his 
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popular helicis that have 





in recent years — far 
» heing a help ~ are now 
hindrance to a clear-sighted appreciation of 

undamentals of progress ai 
¢ example. which to 
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rely he clearly evident 
that, under present conditions, where the 
is about two and a half 
what it was at the beginning of the war, 


PROSPERITY 





taken hold of power alr 


x people, become 
an absolute wealthier si 


taining mere money 
for producing the same or less no device 
nd welfare. or formula can produce wealth and well. 
my mind is heing without work, enterprise and the 
is urance of reward.” 
GRORGE. W. SPINNEY, 
mainspring of em President 


well-being. sitatie bie he e hts 5 . 
This quotation is from the address of the 

President of the Bank of Montreal, at the 

Bank's recent annual meeting. If you would 

like to receive, when published, a free copy 
of the complete annu a report 


TOTAL ASSETS Ps ng power is a problem of excess, — carrying eer erg 8 W ANK 
Total assets increased to a new . to the Bank of lontrea’ 
ather én scarcity. 
high of $696.175,000. The > Place d'Armes, Montreal. pa 
increase of $82,658,000 “ “Money is, after all. a claim on the 
See tinlertcene ~ productive resources of the community. And 





one of the inamediate and urgent tasks con- 
fronting this nation is to put a sound founda- 


Bank or MonTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE t817 











Modern design features new Canadian branch offices. 


000,000 over the previous year and 
an all-time high for the bank. Quick 
assets represented 81 per cent of total 
liabilities to the public. Current loans 
and discounts in Canada were up 
$51,000,000 to $238,000,000. Those 
outside Canada were up to $27,325,000 
as against $24,128,000 a year before. 
Liabilities of customers under accept- 
ances and letters of credit were up 
$10,000,000 to $34,000,000. Deposits 
totaled $1,338,291,444 as compared to 
$1,202,981,315 in 1945. 

The 129th annual report of the 
Bank of Montreal, head office at 
Montreal, shows profits before taxes 








for year ending October 31, 1946, at 
$10,263,782 as compared to $5,719,681 
a year previous. Net profit after 
taxes was $4,487,782 in 1946 as com- 
pared to $2,934,681 in 1945. Total 
resources in 1946 were $1,843,985,587 
as compared to $1,715,934,320 in 1945. 
Liquid assets amounted to 85.35 per 
cent of public liabilities. The Bank 
of Montreal reported commercial and 
other loans up $81,000,000 to a total 
of $301,000,000. Deposits were up to 
a new peak of $1,736,212,708. For 
the first time since 1936 a $3,000,000 
addition was made to the reserve fund 
bringing it to $42,000,000. 








Corporation 








TEAMWORK 


We work closely with 18 other affiliated Marine 
Midland banks. Our correspondents and their 
customers have the advantage of rapid exchange 
of information on local market conditions and 


business trends through 96 offices in 45 leading 


New York State Communities. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 





MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo ’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 
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This one was remodeled from a retail store 


In reviewing the Canadian economie 
situation President George W. Spinney 
of the Bank of Montreal dealt with 
necessity of higher interest rates and 
immediate increase in production to 
maintain Canada’s high level of pur- 
chasing power. General Manager 
B. G. Gardner of the Bank of Montreal 
reported that deposit accounts had 
grown to 1,500,000, an increase of 40 
per cent since 1939. Dealing with per- 
sonal loans, he stated these had shown 
considerable expansion, reflecting in- 
creased availability of civilian goods 
and resumption of normal family liv- 
ing. He stressed the steps taken by 
the bank in developing post-war foreign 
markets for Canadian business such 
as the tours by foreign department 
executives of the bank taken in 
Europe, Central and South America in 
the interest of increasing the foreign 
banking services of the bank. He 
pointed out that a large number of 
former employees had returned from 
the armed services, that the bank had 
taken on other war veterans in addi- 
tion, and that total bank staff now 
totals over 8,000, an increase of 40 per 
cent over pre-war staff. The Bank of 
Montreal has 498 branches in Canada, 
Newfoundland, United States and 
Great Britain. 

The 76th annual statement of the 
Dominion Bank, head office at To- 
ronto, with 125 branches in Canada, 
United States and Great Britain, shows 
total assets up $34,000,000 to $340,- 
000,000 at October 31, 1946. Net 
profits for the year were $860,768, 
after appropriations for government 
taxes, contingency reserves, depreci- 
ation of bank premises and pension 
fund, as compared to $653,241 in 1945. 
(Published figure of 1945 profits, after 
deduction of government taxes only, 
was $1,080,383.) Deposits were up 
$31,468,000 to $306,171,000. Liquid 
assets were 75 per cent of total liabili- 
ties to the public. Commercial loans 
and discounts stood at a new high of 
$89,550,000, up $24,000,000 from last 
year. Letters of credit were up $1,- 
624,000 to $9,343,000. 

The 115th annual report of the 
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Bank of Nova Scotia, head office at 
Halifax, shows total assets of $696,- 
175,430 at October 31, 1946, an in- 
crease of $82,000,000 during the year. 
Liquid assets represent 74.78 per cent 
of liabilities to the public. Net profit 
for the year, after taxes of $1,614,600 
and depreciation of $398,277, was 
$1,588,455 as against $1,304,496 in 
1945. Loans other than call loans 
show an increase of over $36,000,000 
at $158,568,349, with loans in Canada 
accounting for the bulk of the increase. 
Total deposits were $76,221,763 higher 
than in 1945, totaling $617,564,099. 
The bank has 299 branches in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica, U.S. A. 
and Great Britain. 

General Manager H. L. Enman at 
the annual meeting stated that of the 
950 men and women who had enlisted 
from the bank, 81 had given their 
lives, and 646 had returned to the 
bank. In his report, he dealt with 
government borrowing and bank in- 
vestments, stabilization of interest 
rates, taxation, improved business 
conditions in the West Indies where 
the bank has many branches, and in- 
creased loans. President H. D. Burns 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia dealt 
mainly with international business, 
and warned against Canada decontrol- 
ling all prices as in the United States, 
that this would result in a convulsive 
upswing in Canadian prices and costs 
to the American level. Complete re- 
moval of price controls at this time 
(end of 1946) would be dangerous, 
he felt. 


* 


New Bank Branches 


Numerous new bank branches are 
being opened throughout Canada. 
Probably more branches have been 
opened in the Province of British 
Columbia than elsewhere in Canada. 
A tabulation shows 32 new branches 
in the province in the first 10 months 
of 1946, bringing the number to a 
total of 210 branches in British Colum- 
bia. The Bank of Montreal, Bank of 
Nova Scotia and Royal Bank of 
Canada, each opened seven branches, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, five 
branches; Bank of Toronto, three 
branches; Imperial Bank of Canada, 
two branches and Dominion Bank one 
branch. Barclays Bank (Canada) in 
annual report announced the opening 
of a branch in Vancouver early in the 
new year. 

Not all branches are new buildings. 
In fact few are. Stores are in many 
cases being renovated and remodeled 
for banks. Typical is a new branch of 
the Bank of Montreal in the town of 
Mount Royal, a* Montreal suburb, 
which was changed from a small retail 
store into a modern streamlined bank 
(as illustrated on page 40). 


Promotions 

Matthew C. Holt, Montreal bar- 
rister, has been appointed secretary of 
ae Montreal Trust Company, Mont- 
real. 

Kenneth A. Anderson, formerly 
securities advisor to the Bank of 
Canada, has been appointed treasurer 
and elected vice-president of Imperial 
Oil Ltd., Toronto. During the war he 
played a major role in Canada’s war- 
time bond drives and guiding security 
operations of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. 

J. E. Coyne, executive assistant to 
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. the governors of the Bank of Canada, 


Ottawa, has been appointed securities 
advisor of the bank. He has been 
with the Bank of Canada since 1938, 
has served as secretary of the foreign 
exchange control board, financial at- 
tache to the Canadian Embassy at 
Washington, and deputy chairman of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

H. Graham Gammell has_ been 
appointed chief of the securities de- 
partment of the Bank of Canada, 
Ottawa. He joined the bank in 1938, 
was appointed securities representa- 
tive at Toronto. 
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provides a 


HEAD OFFICE 





IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


This bank provides financial facilities for producers and 
manufacturers and through its branches and agencies 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 


We invite inquiries from United States business firms 
and individuals—these will receive prompt attention and 
should be addressed to any of our branches or to: 


Superintendent of Foreign Business. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


TORONTO, CANADA 





320-46 oe 
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Geeat , aon go together 


The name, Richard E. Byrd, identifies the most famous explorer of modern times, whose 
courage and scientific exploits shall emblazon the pages of history for ages to come. The 
name, Herring-Hall-Marvin, identifies ad world-leader in the design and manufacture of 
bank vaults, vault doors, safes and other fire-and-burglar resistive equipment for industry, 
commerce and the home. It is fitting that great men shall honor dependable institutions 
with their confidence and patronage. 
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HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE C0. "ssSzr.c° 


York, Chicago, Bostan, Washi 
Monufacturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Bank Counters - Tellers’ Buses and St. yt cgay Soong Philadelphia, 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 
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New Booklets 


What Makes News ... An 
especially helpful brochure for banks 
which do not have professional public 
relations staff members to deal with 
the problem, “How can we get our 
story in the papers?” The question is 
fully considered, and there are many 
suggestions to assist banks in carrying 
out their own public relations cam- 
paigns. Attitudes, contacts, news re- 
lease methods, and listings of common 
newsworthy activities of banks are 
among the factors explained. 


Retirement Plans . 
institutions considering 


. . Financial 
retirement 


plans for their employees will find 
valuable aid in this booklet, an analy- 


RETIREMENT 
PLANS 





BANKERS 


TRUST COMPANY 


A thorough study 


sis of 188 retirement plans established 
by the nation’s largest industrial em- 
ployers since 1943. The study is 
believed to embrace virtually all plans 
of importance adopted during the 
three-year period. The problems of 
eligibility provisions, benefit formula, 
maximum and minimum benefits, and 
other data are dealt with in under- 
standable, charted form. 


Control of Federal Spending 
- - « This booklet analyzes for the 
reader Titles I and II of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 as a 
means of strengthening congressional 
control over Federal spending. The 
report is done from four viewpoints: 
(1) in the language of the Act itself; 
(2) as originally recommended; (3) as 
recommended to the joint Congres- 







These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





sional committee on the organization 
of Congress in testimony for taxpayer 
groups in 27 states; (4) as described or 
commented on during House and 
Senate debate. Also included is an 
account of the legislation’s progress 
from initial citizen discussion to the 
final adoption of citizen-supported 
provisions. 


Sale-of-Checkbook Plan... An 
explanation of the way some 400 banks 
are eliminating the itemized checking 
service with a sale-of-checkbook sys- 
tem, in which no-minimum-balance 
accounts are given new dignity and 
appeal through personalized checks 
carrying no “special account” identi- 
fication symbols. 


Corporate Suretyship ... In 
this 36-page booklet, the story of 
corporate suretyship in the United 
States is presented. The early system 
of personal suretyship and the practical 
contributions of corporate suretyship 
are contrasted and the latter is shown 
both in the story and graphic charts 
to be “the balance wheel of American 
business.” 


Yonkers Through Three Cen- 
turies . . . An example of a com- 
memorative booklet with a minimum of 
advertising, published by a bank as 
a good will promotional piece. The 
booklet is designed by a firm whick 
specializes in the preparation of public- 
relations books for banks, and the 
pictorial layout of this publication is 
suggested as a guide for banks planning 
anniversary brochures, pamphlets or 
booklets. 


Alice in Trustland ...A 
unique booklet published by a large 
eastern bank for promotion of trust 
services for women. The story of 
‘“‘Alice” and her adventures in the 
trust department of her bank is done 
in simple, clear and interesting style. 
Finding the responsibility of her estate 
is overtaxing her time and understand- 


ing, the lady starts out with timidity 
regarding legal terms, trust proce- 
dures and financial: problems, and 
gradually under the guidance of the 
trust officer she emerges with a sound 
trust program and a new stock of self- 
confidence. Other banks may find the 








A booklet for women 


methods used in this booklet useful in 
planning promotion for trust business 
and other banking services. 


Still Timely 


Retainment Periods for Bank 
Records . . . From reports of 100 
banks, this pamphlet deals with statu- 
tory regulations, rulings of govern- 
ment agencies, custom, and unusual 
situations. 


Cotton Futures... . Informative 
glimpse of many phases of the cotton 
futures system of trading. Explana- 
tions of hedging and commission rates 
under varied conditions. 


The Package Mortgage ... A 
guide to much helpful literature on 
this trend in the mortgage field. 


Investment Policy . . . Deals 
with the problems confronting man- 
agers of investment portfolios amidst 
today’s economic, political and psycho- 
logical factors. 


Financing Small Business... 
A worthwhile, objective discussion of 
problems involved in financing many 
kinds of small business enterprises. 
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@ Standard Federal Tax Reports — Complete, 
detailed, encyclopedic, the accepted reporter on 
federal taxes for revenue — “for the man who must 
have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and 
explain unfolding federal tax developments. 
Current subscription plan includes 6 loose leaf 
“bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Volumes, and 
companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 
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LACH TOPS IN ITS FIELD 


Y Federal Tax Guide Reports — Concise, com- 
pact, understandable, here is the dependable 
reporter on the federal taxes of the ordinary cor- 
poration, the average individual, partnership, or 
business. One loose leaf Compilation Volume and 
matching Internal Revenue Code Volume included 
without extra charge to start new subscribers off 
on the right foot. 


@ Federal Tax Course—1946-1947 Edition—Authentic tax train- 
ing, brush-up, and reference course in one handy volume. Explains 
federal taxation, with emphasis on income tax and withholding 
collection methods, under current laws up to date of publication. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, Ing, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CwHicaco 1 New Yor« 1 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave 


WASHINGTON 4 


Empire STATE BLOG. MUNSEY BLOG. 
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COURT DECISIONS 
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By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Bank Records in Income Tax 
Investigations 


In litigation between an Alabama 
national bank and the United States 
Government the Federal Court stated 
the question involved as follows: 

“Is an agent of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, acting under Sec- 


tion 3614(a) of the Internal Revenue | 


Code of 1939, 26 U. S. C. A. Int. Rev. 
Code, Section 3614(a), clothed with 
the authority to examine all the 
records of a banking institution which 
relate or pertain to the income tax 
returns of parties under investigation, 
when such records contain also the 
names and financial transactions of 
other customers of the bank not 
named in the summons and whose 
income tax returns are not under 
investigation?” 

There was no question of the bank’s 
willingness to co-operate with the 
government, but because ‘the records 
of various customers’ transactions were 
to some extent mingled, it was difficult 
if not impossible in producing the 
records of customers under income 
tax investigation, to avoid exposing 
records of customers not being investi- 
gated. The bank was doubtful about 
thus revealing the affairs of “innocent” 
customers. The bank even offered, at 
its own expense, to separate and segre- 
gate for the revenue agents the records 
bearing on the affairs of customers 
being investigated. This might have 
involved the copying of some of these 
records from the originals which con- 
tained the names and transactions of 
other customers. 


[N a proceeding by the government 

to compel the bank to produce records 
bearing upon the income tax returns 
of named persons, the Federal District 
Court said: 

“The respondent bank does not 
deny the authority of the government 
official to examine records under the 
statute here involved; but it objects to 
the method adopted and to the form 
and substance of the summons served 
upon it because thereunder the bank 
claims the agent examiner, in those 
records containing items relative to 
the tax returns under investigation, 
may see unrelated items not called for 
in the summons and petition, and the 
examiner is not authorized to see such 
unrelated items which are, or may be, 
commingled in such records with items 
specifically demanded. 


“There is nothing so sacrosanct or 
privileged about the records of a 
bank’s transactions with its depositors, 
with whom there is a relationship of 
debtor and creditor, or about a fiduci- 
ary relationship with its customers, as 
to preclude agents of the revenue 
department from seeing those records 
for the purpose of determining what 
items therein relate to or are connected 
with the tax returns under investiga- 
tion, even though such records may 
contain items immaterial to the returns 
being investigated. 

“There is no presumption here that 
the officials of the respondent bank 
have deliberately refused, or would 
refuse, with any ulterior motive, to 
co-operate with the agents of the 
government, and no suggestion to the 
contrary is, or has been, made. 

‘*‘Assuming the officials of the bank 
are willing, as suggested here, on their 
own time and at their own expense, to 


point out one or more items of the 
record known to be related to the tax 
return under investigation, but are 
permitted to cover up or withhold 
from the government official any or all 
other items, the bank officials would 
then become the examiners of their 
own records and adjudge or determine 
for themselves whether or not any of 
the other items or names in the same 
volume or record are related to or bear 
upon the tax returns under investiga- 
tion. Clearly this would not be such 
an examination of records as contem- 
plated by our lawmakers. 

“It is impossible for this court to see 
how any customer of the bank not 
named in the revenue agent’s summons 
can suffer an injury, or how the bank, 
not itself under investigation, can be 
in the slightest danger of a material 
injury of any kind, or how any fiduciary 
relationship between the bank and its 
customers can be disturbed by a com- 
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pliance with the order of the court in 
this case. 

“The court specifically holds: 

“1. That no Constitutional right of 
the bank is involved in this case; 

“2. That the examination sought 
here is not such a ‘fishing expedition’ 
as is condemned under the law; 

“3. That under the examination 
sought in the petition is not unreason- 
able and not unnecessary, but is a 
proper and lawful function of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 

The litigation resulted from the 
bank’s refusal to obey a summons 
served on it by a revenue agent. The 
summons directed the bank to produce 
at a named time and place “‘any and 
all records of whatever nature which 
pertain to or reflect the issuance of 
cashier’s checks, bills of exchange, 
certificates of deposit, drafts, or checks 
on other banks, to and for the firm or 
to and for any of the individuals listed 
above, irrespective of whether such 
records also pertain to similar trans- 
actions with other persons or firms 
during the years indicated.” 

The names of the individuals and 
firms under investigation were listed 
and it was. noted that the records 
desired were those bearing on the 
income tax returns of the named 
parties for the years 1940 to 1945 
inclusive. 
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The bank felt that the clause in the 
summons beginning with the word 
“irrespective” made the scope of the 
summons and the prospective exami- 
nation of records too broad, too sweep- 
ing. 

Under the court’s decision in this 
case, a bank must produce its records 
bearing on the transactions of an 
individual under income tax investiga- 
tion, regardless of the fact that the 
records also contain data concerning 
the transactions of customers in no 
way concerned with the investigation. 
(United States vs. First National Bank 
of Mobile, 67 Federal Supplement 
616.) pt age 
How Long Is a Record 
Important? 


In January, 1932, a customer of a 
New York bank deposited $18,000 in 
bonds for which she received the bank’s 
certificate of deposit. The certificate 
was drawn in the customer’s name and 
was transferable. The agreement in 
the certificate was that the bank 
would repay the bonds upon presenta- 
tion of the certificate and demand. 

In a suit in the New York courts in 
1946 the customer, a woman, alleged 
that the certificate had been lost or 
mislaid, but that she had never en- 
dorsed it or transferred or negotiated 


it or in any way assigned her interest 
therein. She further averred that she 
had demanded the return of her bonds, 
but that the bank had failed and 
refused to comply with her demand. 
She also alleged that the bank ad- 
mitted that the certificate had been 
presented to it and payment made and 
that it, the bank, had later destroyed 
the certificate by fire. Her suit was 
for $18,000, the presumable value of 
the bonds. 

Elsewhere in the court’s recital of 
the facts it appeared that the bank 
contended that, in November, 1932, 
it delivered the bonds in question to 
the customer’s agent and attorney 
upon his presentation and surrender 
of the certificate properly endorsed. 

The bank made a motion for the 
dismissal of the suit on the ground that 
the facts alleged were insufficient to 
show liability, but the court ruled 
that the facts claimed by the customer 
constituted a case against the bank, 
provided, of course, that she could 
prove them. At trial the bank may 
be able to show payment of the certifi- 
cate, but if, as appears, the certificate 
itself has been destroyed, how will it 
be possible to show that it was prop- 
erly endorsed? 

If, as the bank contends, the en- 
dorsed certificate was paid in Novem- 
ber, 1932, should the certificate have 
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“Y and E” office equipment 
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been kept as possible evidence in a 
suit fourteen years later? How long 
are bank records important enough to 
warrant storage space and protection? 
This New York case may induce banks 
to review their policies on the “life” 
of records. (Posner vs. Empire Trust 
Company, 65 New York Supplement, 
Second Series, 25.) 


7 * 


Renewal Note Valid 


In a recent Oklahoma suit by a bank 
against the maker of a note, the 
maker, a woman, contended that the 
note in suit was a renewal note of an 
original note for which there had been 
no consideration. 

Reviewing her testimony on this 
point the Oklahoma court said: 

“She testified that she agreed to and 
did execute the original note and upon 
the agreement and promise on the 
part of the bank to transfer and deliver 
to her a $2,500 note executed by 
Harold Burt for the use and benefit 
of her deceased husband; that the 
bank failed and refused to deliver the 
Harold Burt note to her; and that the 
consideration for the original note 
therefore failed. 

“The bank contends that since the 
defendant by her own evidence has 
admitted the execution of both notes, 
even though the consideration for the 
original note was the transfer and 
delivery of the Harold Burt note, she 
waived delivery of that note and 
waived any defense she might have 
had as to the failure of the considera- 
tion for the original note.” 

Confirming the bank’s argument, 
the court said: 

“In an earlier case we held that one 
who gives a note in renewal of another 
note, with knowledge at the time of a 
partial failure of the consideration for 
the original note, waives such defense 
and cannot set it up to defeat a re- 
covery on the renewal note.” (Fairfax 
National Bank vs. Burt, 173 Pacific 
Reporter, Second Series, 417.) 


7 ° Sd 


Bank’s Contractual Duty on 
Forged Checks 


In depositors’ suits against banks to 
recover amounts paid out by the bank 
on checks to which the depositor’s 
signature has been forged, the legal 
argument usually centers on the bank’s 
alleged negligence in paying the checks 
versus the depositor’s negligence in 
failing to examine canceled checks 
returned by the bank and report dis- 
crepancies within a reasonable time. 

In a recent Rhode Island case, how- 
ever, the court laid greater stress on 
the bank’s contractual duty to the 
depositor than on the question of 
negligence. There, a bookkeeper long 
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employed by a corporate depositor 
forged the signature of the company’s 
vice-president to corporate checks and 
cashed them at the depository bank 
where he was well known. The for- 
geries extended over a period of years. 

The bookkeeper was able not only 
to destroy the forged checks when they 
were returned, but also to change the 
total of deposits and withdrawals on 
the bank’s statement so that the state- 
ment and balance appeared to agree 
with the corporation’s books. Through- 
out the entire period of the forgeries 
the books, records and checks of the 
company were examined monthly and 
annually by outside accountants. When 
the forgeries were finally discovered 
the depositor notified the bank in 
writing and thereafter brought suit for 
all forged checks charged to it not 
excluded by the statute of limitations. 

The bank contended that it is well 
established law that ‘a depositor who 
has failed to examine canceled vouchers 
and statements duly returned to it by 
the bank and to report to the bank all 
discrepancies there shown cannot re- 
cover in the absence of negligence on 
the part of the bank.” - 

Discussing this, the court said: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


what losses might result from this job. 
Consider the controls set up under the 
present system. Ratings are: 

Jobs that involve little loss: ~ 1-2. 
Jobs that involve some loss of cash or 
securities in small amounts, or other 
duties where errors might cause some 
loss to the bank or to customers: 3-4. 
Jobs that involve considerable cash 
and securities or other duties where 
complete and thorough performance is 
hard to control: 5-8. Jobs handling 
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“‘We have found no authority any- 
where which disputes the fundamental 
law that the primary duty of the bank 
arises from the relationship of debtor 
and creditor with the depositor and 
that its contract is to pay only those 
checks authorized by the depositor. 

“Principles of negligence and due 
care have entered into the develop- 
ment of the law governing this type of 
case, but they apply only because the 
bank relies on them as in the nature of 
an affirmative defense. Special bur- 
dens are placed on the bank because 
of its primary duty under its contract 
with the depositor. The contractual 
obligation is not to be confused with a 
duty merely to use due care. 

“This does not mean that a depositor 
has no duty at all toward the bank. 
But, in the absence of any contract 
limitation and where payment of a 
forged check by the bank has been 
established unquestionably, the bank 
must then affirmatively show that it 
had exercised due diligence in its trans- 
actions with the forger before it can put 
in issue the depositor’s alleged negli- 
gence. 

“If the bank is found, upon the 
evidence, to have been negligent in the 


° ° 7 


JOB ANALYSIS 


large amounts of cash or negotiable 
securities or comparable responsibili- 
ties: 9-10. Work of bank-wide nature 
or involving commitments: 11-12. 

5. Contact with the public, customers 
and personnel. This covers the per- 
sonality and ability to get along with 
people that is required. Ratings are: 

Jobs rarely coming into contact with 
others: 1-2. Contact generally with 
others in the same group: 3-4. Jobs 
having some contact outside the group. 
(Do not include contacts of a delivery 
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performance of its duty, the bank be- 
comes liable because of its primary 
contractual obligation and not because 
of its negligence. 

“In the absence of contract limita- 
tion and where it has been established 
that the bank has paid a depositor’s 
check on which the signature was 
forged, the question of the bank’s free- 
dom from negligence is a preliminary 
one to be determined before the bank 
has the right to put in issue the deposi- 
tor’s alleged negligence. On this issue, 
as on the depositor’s alleged negligence 
in failing to examine returned bank 
statements and to report errors within 
a reasonable time, the burden of proof 
is on the bank.” 

A jury verdict against the bank was 
sustained by the court. 

An example of “‘contract limitation” 
referred to by the court would be a 
binding agreement between bank and 
depositor that the bank would not. be 
liable for any discrepancies or forgeries 
not reported by the depositor within 
30 days, 60 days or some other fixed 
time after he had received his state- 
ment and canceled vouchers. (Kim- 
ball vs. 48 Atlantic Reporter, Second 
Series, 420.) 


nature): 5-6. Jobs coming into con- 
tact with the public and employees 
regularly on routine matters: 7-8. 
Jobs for which personality and the 
ability to get along with people are 
primary qualifications: 9-10. Jobs 
having major contacts with either cus- 
tomers, public or personnel: 11-12. 

6. Degree of executive responsibility. 
This covers the extent of the position. 
Ratings are: 

None: 0. Oversees work for a 
group doing routine work under direc- 
tion of a supervisor. Not responsible 
for methods. Responsible only for 
proper completion of assigned work: 
1-2. (a) Supervises ordinary work 
group under supervision of a manager. 
(Doing routine work; not responsible 
for methods.) (b) Manager of a small 
independent department. Doing rou- 
tine work. (c) Assistants to the head 
of a large division: 3-4. (a) Super- 
visor of a large division in a large de- 
partment doing routine work. Some- 
what responsible for methods. Re- 
sponsible to a manager and an officer. 
(b) Supervisor of a group doing indi- 
vidual work under a manager or an 
officer. (c) First assistant to the head 
of a large division: 5-6. Manager of a 
large department doing routine work. 
Responsible for methods to Comp- 
troller and responsible for all workers: 
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7-8. (a) Manager of large division 
doing routine work. Responsible for 
methods and workers. (b) Manager 
of a department doing individual work. 
Responsible for methods and workers: 
9-10. 

With the factors and the rating 
point values established, the next step 
is the application of the formula to the 
various jobs in the bank. To do this, 
we designed the Job Rating Sheet, the 
first sheet of which is shown on page 19. 
The major feature of this is the ““1-2- 
3” box shown in the lower, left-hand 
part of the sheet. This provides for 
three opinions, the employee’s, the 
department manager’s, and the job 
analyst’s on the number of rating 
points to be assigned to each factor 


on any job. The Job Analysis Com- 


mittee finally reviews and approves 
their findings. 

Our experience in obtaining the 
employee’s opinion on the rating of 
his own job was very satisfactory. In 
practicaliy all cases, the opinion of the 
employee was a fair one, and generally 
employees’ opinions varied only slightly 
from the opinions of department man- 
agers and of committee. 


‘THE example shown is that of a com- 

mercial bookkeeper, and the rating 
under the first factor, “complexity of 
duties,” as finally established, was for 
“varied routine work that requires 
some judgment” calling for 4 rating 
points. The complete results of the 
evaluation of the job of commercial 
bookkeeper in rating points can be 
seen in the sheet headed “Job Analy- 
sis Statistics” on page 19. ‘“‘Commer- 
cial bookkeeper” appears toward the 
bottom of the listing of bookkeeping 
department jobs. 

The headings of the first six columns 
of this form are abbreviations for the 
six analysis factors. On the form it 
will be seen that the requirements for 
the job of commercial bookkeeper list 
four rating points for the complexity of 
the duties, four for the preparation for 
the job, four for personal qualifications, 
four for the degree of responsibility, 
three for contact requirements, and 
none for executive ability required. 
This comes to a total of 19 rating 
points for the job weight. 

It may be well here to pause at the 
“Job Weight” column, though the 
form goes on to the number of jobs, 
total rating points, minimum and 
maximum salaries and so on. It will 
be noted in the Job Weight column 
that every job, under that of an officer, 
is represented by the total number of 
rating points developed by the job 
analysis formula. The position of 
assistant manager is given a job weight 
of 45 rating points, that of letter of 
authority file supervisor 38 rating 
points, and so on. This is true of all 
the positions in the bank, under those 
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of the officers, as shown by the statis- 
tical sheets for the various depart- 
ments. 

A study of any one of the sheets will 
bring out the fact that the relationship 
of one job to another in any department 
is shown in the ratings. This is true, 
likewise, for all of the jobs in the bank. 
Each job bears its relationship, in rat- 
ing points, to all of the others in the 
bank. 

The importance of this quickly be- 
comes apparent in the next step in the 
description of the system, the assigning 
of a dollar value to the rating point. 
While our system provides for ample 
flexibility, the evaluation of each job 
is based on the number of rating points 
and the dollar value per rating point. 

We arrived at the rating point value 
by what might be called the key job 
method. First, we selected the key 
jobs from a number of our depart- 
ments. Then we studied both the 
local market salaries for those jobs 
and our own salaries. Next, we estab- 
lished what we considered good salaries 
for each of the jobs being studied, 
brought the salaries down to a point 
value basis and, finally, by the process 
of averaging, established a single rat- 
ing point value that would be applica- 
ble to all jobs. 

Under our program, the number of 
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rating points multiplied by the rating 
point value gives us the minimum 
salary or the base pay for any job. 
The maximum salary is established by 
adding a sufficiently large percentage 
of the minimum salary to the minimum 
figure to give a satisfactory spread. 

Beyond the point of establishing the 
job analysis system and arriving at 
the minimum and maximum salary 
figures comes the matter of administer- 
ing the plan. It is here that the final 
success of the plan will be determined. 
In fact, the very purpose is to effect 
an improvement in the continuing 
process of salary administration. 

Whenever a job is changed within a 
department, where a department is 
reorganized, when a department is 
expanded or contracted, the Job 
Analysis Committee is called upon 
to consider all recommendations for 
rating adjustments. It must even be 
prepared to review its basic rating 
point value under changing economic 
conditions. In all of thisit substitutes 
a more scientific, impersonal approach 
for hit-or-miss methods. 

Since the inauguration of our revised 
program in 1939, we have constantly 
sought ways to improve our adminis- 
trative procedure. This has meant 
developing a comprehensive set. of 
forms, including those illustrated in 
this article, and also a routine that 
provides for quick reviews of --any 
classifications. It is a simple matter, 
for example, to segregate the sheets for 
any job classification or any given 
number of rating points. 

A recent addition to our review 
forms is the graphic chart shown on 
page 19. The example illustrated shows 
the bookkeeping department organiza- 
tion, with the job classifications shown 
in relation to their rating point values. 


* 
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Similar charts are prepared by our 
administrative assistant for all depart- 
ments. Besides giving a picture of the 
departmental organization at a glance, 
they frequently provide clues to mat- 
ters that should have consideration. 

Matters of this kind are, of course, 
brought before the meetings of the 
Job Analysis Committee. The meet- 
ings are not held at regularly specified 
dates, but members of the committee 
are subject to call. From the time of 
the committee’s organization to the 
present, the average has been one 
meeting every six weeks. A formal 
record is kept of each meeting. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
return again to the Job Analysis 
Statistics sheet shown on page 19, for 
one further thought on the results of 
the program. We have already seen 
how it provides for more orderly pro- 
motions and better salary administra- 
tion, and how its advantages extend to 
employer and employee alike. 

It will be noted that the statistics 
sheet carries a column providing for 
the total number of jobs in the depart- 
ment, which in this case is 45 and that 
the sheet also carries a notation “Quota 
45.” The sheet also carries the ““Total 
Rating Points” for the department. 
These are in the nature of control 
figures that could be changed readily 
with any increase or decrease in the 
volume of departmental production. 
Without such a change in volume, 
however, any suggested change in total 
personnel or total rating points might 
well be questioned. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the 
job analysis program, is not only fair 
to all concerned, but when tied in 
with personnel quotas, also offers a 
measure of cost control over the 
largest single expense of the bank. 
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PRICES AND INVENTORIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


As to prices, when the BLS whole- 
sale price index in 1939 stood at 78, 
manufacturers’ inventories were re- 
ported at just under a $10 billion total. 
Now, with the BLS index around 140, 
or up 75 per cent, manufacturers’ in- 
ventories stand at $19-20 billion, 
roughly a 100 per cent increase in 
comparison. Meanwhile, there has 
been history’s greatest conflict, play- 
ing havoc for several years with 
normal stocks, so the extra 25 per cent 
can easily be charged off to recupera- 
tion of these stocks. Wholesalers’ 
inventories have increased less than 
50 per cent since 1939 and those of 
retailers about 60 per cent, or just 
about the rate of decrease in retail 
dollar purchasing power. 
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This would 


appear to be a significant and com- 
forting fact. 

The writer feels certain that many 
who view inventories with alarm have 
been making the traditional and very 
human mistake of assuming a constant 
dollar, while in reality it is a shrunken 
medium compared with its high value 
of pre-war days. Apparently, it isn’t 
difficult for most of us to see that, if 
the biscuit size is halved, we are likely 
to require twice as many of them at 
dinner, yet it is hard to apply the same 
simple and valid reasoning in regard 
to another commodity, the dollar, 
whether it’s an inventory dollar or 
some other kind. 

Obviously, such comforting conclu- 
sions are not to be applied willy-nilly 
to individual inventory situations. 
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There are many observable imbalances, 
involving firms that have overbought 
at higher than average prices. Per- 
haps some of them have been receiving 
too little attention from their bankers, 
who have been loosening the purse 
strings at a very merry clip these past 
twelve months, and who might profita- 
bly return to a tighter credit policy in 
some cases. In contrast with the 
inventory rise of 90 per cent, commer- 
cial bank loans in 101 leading cities 
are up 150 per cent over pre-war, a far 
more difficult to defend and less talked 
about situation than the inventory 
one just analyzed. 

In the emotional atmosphere of 
recent months, the coolly rational ap- 
proach of the Cleveland Trust Com- 


pany’s Bulletin of November 15 is - 


recommended for those afflicted with 
inventory fright. It discloses that 
manufacturer inventories in late 1946 
represented 150 per cent of shipments, 
as contrasted with 200 per cent when 
World War II began and there was 
little worry over this type of problem. 

Vaulting price levels, causing a 
spreading of consumer resistance if 
not “buyers’ strikes,” could of course 
play hob with heavy stocks in many 
lines and create a “dumping atmos- 
phere” that would cause a great deal 
of trouble if continued. But there are 
sizable and.potent offsets in the magni- 
tude of the nation’s consumer needs, 
the extent of the “liquid assets’’ item, 
and the monthly figures on national 
income. 


HE statistical measures of consumer 

purchasing power should be reassur- 
ing. Federal Reserve figures indicate no 
change in the astronomic amount of 
liquid assets up to mid-1946, and later 
figures cause us to infer little change 
up to the lamented coal strike period 
of November-December. Total per- 
sonal liquid assets (cash, deposits and 
Government bonds) stand at near 
$150 billion, after deducting corporate 
and business holdings from the more 
than $200 billion total figure. 

Furthermore, up to November the 
monthly totals for national income 
paid out have held at record highs, 
averaging more than $12 billion a 
month. This, interestingly, is higher 
than any series of months during the 
war period of prodigious Government 
spending, the national income failing 
to fall off even though Federal expendi- 
tures have shrunk by more than 
60 per cent. 

If the figures thus referred to are 
reliable and the interpretation at- 
tempted makes sense, then there is 
little likelihood that the pessimistic 
attitude of many financial and indus- 
trial executives will be justified by 
sizably shrinking business activity in 
1947, and particularly in the next 
three or four months. Historically, 
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we don’t begin our depressions in the 
Spring. 

At the same time, while there is 
little reason to doubt the potentially 
bullish factors just described, there is 
the human or psychological factor that 
is not only ever with us, but is even 
more to be reckoned with in the cur- 
rent atmosphere of industrial confu- 
sion and work stoppage. 

It is relatively simple to wax pessi- 
mistic under such circumstances, and 
much more difficult to look ahead to 
the freer and more satisfactory eco- 
nomic atmosphere that may obtain 
once the troublesome phase has passed, 
or even the major hurdles have been 
taken. In this connection two points 
may be emphasized: First, that a 
relatively insignificant shifting in raw 
materials procurement may break the 
“log jam” of certain industrial inven- 
tories and offer an immense stimulus 
to industrial output. Second, this in 
turn would relieve much of the tension 
over price policy and cost-price rela- 
tionships. As a matter of fact, despite 
the unsatisfactory profit performances 
on the part of some industries (auto- 
mobiles and meat packing come to 
mind), a vast array of highly satisfac- 
tory performers on the profit route are 
to be seen. Net profits, after taxes, 
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for American industry as a whole in 
the much-buffeted 1946 probably 
reached the $12 billion mark. This is 
a record-breaking figure and far better 
than lush *43 or ’44, the peak years of 
war performance. 

Smart adjustment in the realm of 
private price controls could see to it 
that average wages would go up a 
reasonable 8-10 per cent, and, with 
volume, prices down a similar amount. 
This would kill two of the most 
important birds with one stone, by 
removing the will to “strike” on the 
part of large segments of the buying 
public, and by dulling the edge of the 
inflation danger—a prime requisite 
for stability and forward planning. 

On the financial front it would seem 
clear that commercial lending has gone 
far and should be checked, pending 
readjustment and reappraisal in the 
next 90 days. The same might be 
said for mortgage lending, where risks 
appear to have cumulated higher, and 
hence to have resulted in more vulnera- 
bility in the most inflated field of all 
these days. In the field of consumer 
financing no such inflation (relative to 
potentials) appears, and the odds 
would seem to be that the lush period 
is in the offing. 

In general, the prime admonition 


° o 


might be the old and simple one of 
arguing in favor of moderation. Whole- 
sale cancellation of orders, motivated 
by fear of the labor outlook in October- 
November, created most of the gloom 
respecting inventories and hence the 
“vote” for recession in six to eight 
months. Financial men should not 
be so hasty, or so poor at “chauffeuring 
the credit machine,”’ as to jam on the 
brakes sharply and suddenly and 
expect no one to get hurt. 

Moreover, there appears in the 
broad field of credit what might be 
called overinsistence on rigid Federal 
economy, budget-balancing and over- 
zealous paring of the public debt. One 
sees the possibility that the new 
Congress, prodded by these zealots, 
may plunge into its task with such 
fury as to induce the undesired defla- 
tionary process. Let’s not make the 
mistake of forgetting that most of the 
bank deposits are based on this very 
debt; that rapid repayment, however 
good in theory, would indubitably 
contract the total volume of purchas- 
ing power, tend unduly to depress 
prices, and exert an influence toward 
depression that would be greater than 
the assumed influence of recalcitrant 
labor, top-heavy inventories, and 
spotty or low profits. 


PENSION TRUST PLANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


reserved for the trustee, who acts on 
instructions from the pension com- 
mittee, and the employer deposits with 
the trustee the amounts of advance 
premiums. This feature permits a 
decided saving for the employer. 


A SECOND example is the plan of 

a food product distributor. Its 
most interesting feature is in the fact 
that two policies are provided each 
employee, one fully paid covering past 
services, and a second for current 
service. The funding of the past serv- 
ice is accomplished by the purchase of 
completely paid-up policies so that all 
past service liability has been paid off. 
Every employee understands that he 
has a pension fully paid, covering every 
year of his service to date, while his 
current service is covered by a policy 
paid from year to year. 

Another plan is the one we have 
worked out with a large corporation 
which has experienced substantial 
profits during the past few years. 
This company has prepaid the pre- 
miums on retirement income policies 
for several years in advance. The 
practice of prepaying the premiums 
has proved financially advantageous, 





and, in “rainy day”’ insurance fashion. 
will be effective during lean years. 

On December 31, 1945, a natural 
sequel to our experience with corporate 
pension trusts took place. Our bank 
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inaugurated its own retirement plan 
for its employees. . Our plan is a self- 
administered, trusteed. plan, under 
which the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York serves as trustee. 

Under the plan, all past service 
liability is expected to be funded over 
a ten-year period or less, which re- 
quires that the bank deposit about 
$2,800,000 with the trustee. Current 
service funds are contributed monthly. 
Our employees pay 3 per cent of their 
base salary, including their contribu- 
tions to Social Security, and the bank 
pays the balance required to make up 
the pensions. 

To determine the amount of a re- 
tirement pension at age 65 under our 
plan, both past and future service is 
taken into consideration. Here is the 
formula for working out the monthly 
pension, including Social Security: 

For “‘past” service: Take 1.4 per 
cent of the monthly salary in effect on 
December 31, 1945, and multiply that 
amount by the number of years the 
employee has worked for the bank (to 
the nearest number of months). 

For “future’’ service: Take 1.5 per 
cent of estimated average monthly 
salary after December 31, 1945, and 
multiply this by the number of years 
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the employee has yet to serve before 
reaching 65 years of age. 

Adding the amounts determined for 
“past service” and “future service” 
gives the employee pension rate under 
our bank plan at the age of 65, in- 
cluding Social Security. 

Some business men may believe 
that this form of old age protection is 
applicable only to the big companies, 
because they so often hear of large 
organizations which operate pension 
trust plans. On the contrary, it is 
also possible to develop suitable plans 
for employees of small concerns. There 
is one important limitation, however. 
If the employer wishes to create a 
trust fund and operate a pension plan 
based solely upon the experience of his 
organization, the size of the company 
should not fall below a minimum num- 
ber of participating personnel. 

Actuaries have estimated that the 
minimum number of personnel re- 
quired to operate a self-administered 
trust plan runs between 125 and 200 
people. The number of employees who 
will reach retirement age can be 
accurately approximated, but it natu- 
rally follows that the smaller the group 
concerned, the less assurance there is 
that its experience will approach the 
American Experience Tables upon 
which these estimates are based. 
Even when the proper adjustments are 
made in these estimates, taking into 
consideration the types of employ- 
ment, the percentage of men and 
women employed, labor turnover, etc., 
as the group becomes smaller it be- 
comes more dangerous to adopt any 
type of protection other than an in- 
sured plan. 

In recent months some employers 
have become interested in the formu- 
lation and financing of an improved 
employee benefit plan in which the 
retirement trust feature is combined 
with a deferred profit-sharing plan. 
Profit-sharing is an incentive toward 
more productive work and longer serv- 
ice, as well as an aid to employees in 
building up their financial security. 

One of the leading exponents of 
deferred profit-sharing is Eric A. 
Johnson, ex-president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. In each of 
the four west coast companies with 
which Johnson is associated, the profit- 
sharing program is based upon 25 per 
cent of the net operating profit before 
taxes and dividends. It is paid to 
employees in a lump sum once a year. 

_Two outstanding examples of the 
combined retirement fund and deferred 
profit-sharing plan are administered 
by our trust department. One of these 
is the program of a nationwide invest- 
ment house, among the largest under- 
writers and dealers in public utility 
bonds. Its profit-sharing plan, which 
was inaugurated several months ago, 
affects every employee automatically 


as he attains two years service with 
the firm. His share is based upon 
three factors: his length of service, his 
basic salary and the amount of profits. 
Proceeds go to an accumulative fund 
for retirement benefits, which are paid 
out in annual installments. However, 
in case of discharge, resignation, death 
or total disability of the employee, his 
proportionate share still goes to him 
or his beneficiaries. 

Another client using a combination 
program of this type is a large grower 
and wholesale distributor of flowers to 
national markets. This company’s 
plan is similar to that of the invest- 
ment house in that the participation 
of the employees is based upon the 
length of service, number of participat- 
ing employees, and profits. However, 
at the time of retirement, the em- 
ployees may select an insurance an- 
nuity contract, to be paid from the 
funds to the credit of the employee. 
Through this new plan, this company 
feels that its combined retirement 
profit-sharing trust will accomplish 
two major objectives which have not 
been generally provided for in the 
agricultural field; it will offer greater 
remuneration for careful work, and it 
will serve as an inducement to longer 
service per employee. 


[It may be too early to determine the 
extent of the trend toward combined 
retirement and deferred profit-sharing 
plans in American business. A great 
deal of discussion is going on among 
industrial leaders as to whether com- 
pany profit-sharing will furnish an 
answer to the problem of continued 
industrial strife and disturbed labor- 
management relationships. 

Although we would be the last ones 
to pronounce our methods of doing this 
kind of trust business ideal, we do 
believe that our trust department is 
succeeding because it takes certain 
steps which we consider important. 
In each account, complete analysis of 
the agreement is made at regular inter- 
vals to see that its provisions are kept 
up to date. All policies are carefully 
reviewed and the fact that riders, 
beneficiary forms, selection of options, 
alternate beneficiaries, community 
property waivers and other necessary 
papers are in good form is verified. 

Further, we are now sure that the 
administration of these retirements 
and deferred profit-sharing trust ac- 
counts is a profitable activity for our 
bank. Probably its most favorable 
effect is that it is a long-term business 
which continues for many years and 
brings the bank into very friendly 
relations with such customers. The 
bank fees are moderate, but when 
trusts are administered in number by 
bank specialists, each account makes 
little work and can be handled without 
great expense. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


short, we find it necessary to impress 
the veteran with the fact that a loan 
guaranty is not a gift from the govern- 
ment, but merely permits him to bor- 
row more than he would be able to 
under ordinary conditions. 

The home which this veteran had 
chosen was for sale at $8,000. With a 
few questions, we learned that he was 
planning to make no down payment 
and that he expected to pay on a 
monthly basis from his $200 salary. 
Further, he said that he had recently 
taken an $800 loan for personal 
expenses from a local loan agency. 
Along with these basic figures, we set 
down such computations as insurance 
payments, expected home-upkeep ex- 
penses, and the $59.33 monthly princi- 
ple and interest payment for his 20- 
year-term home loan proposal. 

“‘We may be able to give you some 
help on this,”’ is the substance of what 
we said after receiving the veteran’s 
sketched financial statement. “‘Maybe 
we should do some figuring.” 

With the veteran watching, we began 
to list on paper his tentative weekly 
liabilities against his weekly salary. 
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G. I. LOAN PROGRAM 


When we approached the point in our 
compilations where it was evident that 
there could be no semblance of bal- 
ance, the veteran decided that he 
would be using very poor judgment in 
making the loan application which he 
had suggested. 

Before the veteran left, we assured 
him that we would do our best to help 
him when he found a home which he 
could purchase safely. He had been 
refused, but we felt that he knew the 
advantages in G. I. loan financing and 
that our department might be the one 
to help him when the right time came. 

We do not need to leave this particu- 
lar applicant. Although it was weeks 
later when he came in again, he told 
us that he was glad he had not applied 
for the previous loan and that he 
thought he now had a prospective 
home which was more suited to his 
income. 

On this second visit we made sure, 
as we always do, to give the veteran 
complete understanding of the proce- 
dure of his loan application. We 
explained that it would be examined 
by the discount committee at the bank 
before calling in the V. A. appraiser. 
We have found that it is advisable to 
make sure the veteran understands 
the status of the V. A.-selected ap- 
praiser as being entirely independent 
of either the bank or the V. A., and 
that the veteran knows that the 
appraiser is not told the selling prices 
of properties before making his inde- 
pendent appraisals. Otherwise, our 
experience has taught us that in the 
event of an unfavorable valuation the 
veteran is likely to feel that the trans- 
action was not fairly considered by 
the bank. 

After examining the figures which 
our G. I. loan applicant brought with 
him the second time, we explained that 
we would contact him after the next 
Tuesday’s regular weekly meeting of 
the bank’s discount committee. 

At the discount-committee meeting, 
a three-man delegation of committee 
members was selected to make a bank 
appraisal of the property in question. 
The bank’s appraisal turned out to be 
favorable and the veteran was notified 
that his loan application had been 
approved by the bank. This pre- 
liminary appraisal by the bank on all 
real estate loans saves many veterans 
the V. A. appraiser’s fee, since the 
bank’s appraisal usually proves to be 
an approximate prediction of the valu- 
ation set by the V. A. appraiser. There- 
fore, if the bank appraisal is not favor- 
able, the loan application is stopped 
and the V. A. appraiser is not called. 

If, in the instance cited, the selling 
price of this property had been slightly 


higher than either the bank’s appraisal 
or the succeeding V. A. appraisal, the 
bank would have gone so far as to 
approach the seller or his agent and 
make plain the circumstances. This 
step has saved us the necessity of 
rejecting many G. I. loan applications. 

Our next few steps in the processing 
of the loan under scrutiny may be told 
in brief. Bank and V. A. appraisals 
were made and found satisfactory. 
The veteran’s credit references were 
carefully checked and a credit report 
obtained from the local credit bureau. 
The veteran was called in to fill out the 
proper forms and his application was 
then sent to the V. A., from which it 
was returned approved in about two 
and one-half weeks. 

This veteran, like most: applicants 
who had taken preapplication advice 
on a preceding unsound loan considera- 
tion, thanked us for having turned him 
aside previously and for giving him the 
opportunity to make this more favor- 
able loan. 


ERHAPS some banks who have had 

G. 1. loan applications detained for 
extended periods at the offices of the 
V. A. are surprised when we say that 
our applications usually return before 
three weeks has elapsed. We believe 
that these four points in our relations 
with the V. A. have a great deal to do 
with the quick action we receive from 
that office: 

1. Beiore we embarked on our 
G. I. loan program, we made an un- 
hurried visit to the V. A. offices, learned 
the proper routings for quick attention 
and became acquainted with the 
officials in these offices. 

2. We make it a point to give our 
V. A. correspondence top priority 
every day and all communications 
which we receive from that office are 
promptly answered. 

3. All forms and letters which we 
submit to the V. A. are conscientiously 
checked for accuracy and conciseness. 

4. We keep close check on our loan 
applications while they are at the 
V. A., and find that a not-too-frequent 
telephone call to that office helps to 
reacquaint us with those officials and, 
in many cases, is directly responsible 
for a week’s applications being quickly 
returned to us. 

As a final note on our relations with 
the V. A., we have never had a bank- 
approved application rejected by that 
office. We-understand that some banks 
are finding that their experience dif- 
fers greatly from ours in this respect. 

The individual case which we have 
just reviewed is not unique in our 
experience. Veterans often find it 
necessary to consider several different 
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sets of circumstances before arriving 
at a sound decision on a loan applica- 
tion. 

The factor of multiple applications 
leads us to point out a fallacy in our 
figures on the ratio of our G. I. loan 
applications and interviews to the 
working loans now on our books. The 
figures, 1,000 interviews and 121 loans 
transacted, are at variance with the 
facts due to these “repeat perform- 
ance” interviews and applications. 


‘THis brings up another, and a more 

difficult, situation. As we mentioned 
earlier, young veterans are extremely 
optimistic about their continued earn- 
ing power and the business situation 
in our community. We suspect that 
veterans in most parts of the country 
share the same optimism. This induces 
many applications which we popularly 
define as “‘borderline.”’ Such are the 
loans which would obligate the veteran 
to a point where any business recession 
or personal adversity might assure 
default, even though the loan seems to 
indicate acceptance at the time. In 
these cases, we can do nothing more 
than make careful consideration of the 
applicant’s background, his financial 
status and his credit report, and then 
advise him. 
where plenty of time has been taken 
with the preliminary discussion, the 
veteran decides with very little addi- 
tional advice that he would be making 
a misjudgment in applying for the 
loan, 

To clarify the record as to our future 
plans, we must say that our policy has 
changed considerably during the last 
few months, and promises further 
changes in relation to long-term G. I. 
loans. It seems evident in this agricul- 
tural area that the long-term loans 
necessary for purchasing farms at this 
time, or other extremely extended con- 
tracts, are not generally sound for the 
buyer or the bank. We discourage 
most farm loan applications and long- 
term home and business loans at the 
present for that reason. 

In spite of the fact that many 
bankers with whom we have talked 
feel that so-called “production loans” 
are now too highly priced, we continue 
to make them on a relatively short- 
term basis. Such loans are for the 
purchase of farm equipment (when it 
can be obtained), livestock, and work- 
ing capital for satisfactory business 
enterprises which will help produce 
funds for loan amortization. It is 
true that the rising production of some 
farm equipment, for example, may 
cause a quick devaluation in the near 
future, but we believe that the right 
kind of a veteran will make such a 
piece of equipment, working capital, 
or livestock produce immediate divi- 
dends. Also, we do not feel that we 
can, in fairness to the veteran, need- 


More often than not,. 


lessly curtail the experience and en- 
couragement which he may need at 
this time and which may be possible 
through a short-term loan. 

After this examination of a portion 
of our G. I. loan business, we know 
that a full resumé of our experience 
could not be written in the space 
allotted here. However, we have 
developed some general concepts about 
G. I. lending and know that if we were 
beginning our G. I. loan program again 
we would want to understand before- 
hand several bits of experience-gained 
information. At least, we would like 
to be aware of these five points: 

1. The G. I. loan department should 
be headed by, and all interviews con- 
ducted by, a veteran. 

2. The ground work for relations 
with the Veterans Administration in 
the area should be laid with extreme 
care. 

3. A member, or members, of the 
bank staff should be able to act as 
preliminary appraiser and make near- 
accurate pre-loan appraisals of both 
real estate and non-real estate loan 
collateral. 

4. The veteran must be carefully 
educated in the principles of G. I. loan 
legislation. Too much time for his 
understanding can hardly be given. 

5. Qne member of the department 
should carry out all relations with each 
veteran, give the applicant unlimited 
time for discussion, and follow the loan 
through to its completion. 


N conclusion, a bit of conversation we 

recently had with a young attorney 
in a neighboring county is especially 
appropriate. He had taken charge of 
veterans’ legal service in the county 
and was doing a very good job in 
return for very little apparent recom- 
pense. 

“Why do you use all of your time 
in this work with}veterans?” we asked. 
“It doesn’t pay you much, does it?” 

“No,” he said. “I figure it this 
way. I am making one of the best 
investments I will ever have the 
opportunity to make. I am helping 
veterans when they need it most. At 
the same time I am helping to im- 
prove the community where I expect 
to practice my profession for a long 
time to come. And, I would wager 
that these veterans will think of me 
when they. need legal assistance in the 
future.” 


THAT lawyer friend voiced our senti- 

ments almost exactly. We believe we 
are helping the veterans and the com- 
munity but, being bankers, it is impos- 
sible for us to disregard the fact that 
our one-man department has done 
$360,000 worth of loan business in a 
few months and that we will see these 
veterans in our bank lobby very often 
during the coming years. 





INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED 
FOR COMMERCIAL LOANS 





CONVERT 


your customer's Inventory 
into a liquid asset for an 
additional well-secured 
LOAN...through our FIELD 
WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Your customer’s RAW, SEMI- 
FINISHED or FINISHED INVEN- 
TORIES (all kinds) remaining 
right on the spot, (business 
location) until ready to be pro- 
cessed, fabricated, assembled, 
or used — can be economically 
placed in a collateral position 
through our efficient system. 








To obtain additional loans and 
to increase or further secure 
your loan portfolio of borrowers 
on a safe and sound basis, — 
LOAN AGAINST INVENTORY 
SECURED BY OUR FIELD WARE- 
HOUSE RECEIPTS. 


Your Protection 
| i) Value of the merchandise. 


2) Our Ability and Skill sup- 
ported by our Warehouse- 
men’s Legal Liability Policy 
and Commercial Blanket 
Bond covering all employ- 
ees,—carried by the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Co. 








Our frequent surprise audit 
and complete report to you. 


WRITE TO OUR 
NEAREST OFFICE 


For consultation (all 
information held in 
strict confidence). 














ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. + CHICAGO 3, ILL. » CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
626 Clark = FirstNatl.BankBidg. Chamberof Commerce Bldg. 


DALLAS 1, TEX. « a py MO. + MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Construction Bldg. A. Bldg. Farnsworth Bldg. 












OVER 1,000 BANK PRESIDENTS 


Since V-E day alone, 212 banks...an average of one every three days... have com- 
missioned this firm to design their new quarters. Banking and bank designing are 
complex businesses. Both rely heavily on organization to get things done. Bankers 
tell us our organized method of handling a project holds the greatest appeal for a 


bank contemplating new quarters. 


Our kind of bank designing calls for more than mere architectural treatment. Our 
techniques include a penetrating analysis of your bank’s physical condition, upon 
which recommendations for new quarters are based. The nation’s largest staff of 
bank designers translate these findings into architecture. One organization plans archi- 
tecture, engineering, construction, interior equipment. .. then follows the job through 
to the grand opening! Teamwork like this assures you smooth work flow, minimum 


waste and lost motion. It gives you the best quarters possible on a sane cost basis. 


“jt costs no more to build a bank today” 


... than during the "twenties when bank con- 
struction reached its all-time peak. The story 
lies in the difference of specifications for bank 
building then and now. Extensive use of costly 
materials, super-ornate decoration has been re- 
placed with functional designing and stream- 
lined decoration. Today’s materials and treat- 
ments are more practical, more attractive, more 
versatile. Today’s bank is actually a better bank 
-.-yet costs no more! 


Ps ne 


PRES. 
BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 



















AMERICA'S MOST EXPERIENCED BANK DESIGNERS... 


Printed in U, 8, America 1-47 
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OF ST. LOUIS 


JAMES P. HICKOK, pres. 
MANUFACTURERS BANK & TRUST 
CAPITAL FUNDS: $1,476,205 
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$ capacity for service 


“An attractive, efficient banking room 
we serve consider our new quarters 
a real asset to our community. Your 
specialized ability to provide for every 


to its community. We and the people 
vital functional need 


reflects a bank’ 


Bawk Building 
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W H E R EV ER YO U G 0 s THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, Chicago— 


one of America’s largest banking institutions— 


ids standardizes on Burroughs Posting Machines, 
YOU as do the majority of banks the world over. 


BURROUGHS MACHINES i 


Back of the scenes, in most businesses, you will find Burroughs machines carrying 
out assignments vital to good management. 

They lend speed and accuracy to the handling of payrolls, stock records, budgetary 
accounting, billing, purchase and payment records, accounts receivable—to mention a few. 
They provide management with up-to-the-minute information on which to base sound judgment. 
Efficient in themselves, they contribute to efficiency. ~~ 

With this background of dependability to build 
on, Burroughs is at work on developments that will 
make Burroughs machines still finer in appearance 
and performance. Great things are going on at 
Burroughs for the business of tomorrow. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 




















